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PREFACE . 


Periodisation in historical analysis is basically a misnomer 
because human civilisation is a process of continuity, discarding 
all not needed and building up on those new factors and 
forces of elements what are called progressivism . In a complex 
society where elements of past and present are intermingled 
for a social development, there cannot be strictly a demarcating 
line between the Ancient and Mediaeval and Mediaeval and 
Modern, because one has helped in the manifestation or growth 
of the other, though whatever contributing factors are not 
discernable. 

Particularly in Indian history the periodisation is SO 
confusing and even self-contradictory that, from the all india, 
national view point, one cannot find out any principle or 
rationale in determining where the Ancient period ends and 
Mediaeval period begins . This problem remains as a problem. 
It is only for the sake of the scholar's convenience, the 
periodisation unfounded on any definite principles, has been 
conventionally accepted, even if it stands no reason or rationale, 
not a body of distinguishing specific features. History does 
not depend only on wild imagination whether it is a history 
of Ancient, Medieval or Modern period. It moves with evidence. 
It has to seek evidences, official, unofficial or from any 
other sources such as reflection from cultural imprints as 
indications, for digging deep into the analysis for explaining 
the type of society that existed in the past. 

So far ancient period of Orissan history is concerned, 
some important works have been done by some scholars. 
Yet stream-lining of entire Ancient period on the basis of 
new evidences available at present still awaits the hands of 
the researchers. Authorative work on Kapilendra Deva who 
was one of the great conquerors in Orissan history stretching 
the boundary of his empire from the river Ganges in the 
north to Tanjore and Trichinopoly in the south has not been 
satisfactorily taken up. Though discoveries, at present of new 
epigraphic, numismatic and paleographic as well as other 
contemporary, fundamental evidential elements are not lacking, 
an earnest effort in this direction should be made to throw 
all facts to light or correct the ‘misconceived views of the 
earlier scholars. There are similar such problems, which should 
be taken up, in this field of study. 
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The Centre for Adavanced Studies in History and Culture, 
in its life time of sixteen years have not only been constantly 
engaged in the discussion and deliberation of several fruitful 
seminars but also in implementation of some research projects. 
Innumerable research papers and findings of research project 
are lying idle and have not been published because of paucity 
of funds. The publication of second volume of the Cultural 
Heritage of Orissa Vol Il is long due. Again the same problem 
of not being able to procure the adequate funds, for this 
purpose, has stood on the way. Hence, it was thought wise 
to publish the Volume II in parts. Thus the Cultural Heritage 
of Orissa Vol. II Part 1! referring to Ancient period of Orissan 
history is published. 

The present work is in fact, a collection of research 
papers based on new factors discovered or new interpretations 
made by the scholars. The total number of research articles 
embodied in this work is eleven. Each artcle deals with Orissa 
and as the entire work goes under the caption “Cultural Heritage 
of Orissa” there does not arise the need of unnecessarily 
referring to Orissa again and again in the heading of each 
article. The simplification of each heading by omission of 
“Orissa” looks more impressive and self-explanatory. These 
research articles are the outcomes of serious efforts to throw 
light on hither-to-unknown aspects of the Ancient period of 
Orissan history. The contributors’ contributions have not only 
enriched the standard of the volume, but also did justice to 
those aspects which received little attention by the previous 
scholars. The Centre therefore records its greatfulness to these 
scholars. 

This work could not have seen light in time without 
the sincere and strenuous help from Dr. H. K. Parija, Sri Kishore 
Chandra Mohapatra, Curator, Orissa State Archives 
Sri Haribandhu Ghadei, Dr, S.C.Jena, Sri Bimalendu Ray and 
Sri Lalitendu Ray to whom the centre offers its thankfulness. 


(B.C.Ray) 
Director, 
a Centre for Advanced Studies in 
History and Culture, 
Bhubaneswar 
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HISTORICGL GEOGRGAPHY 


Dz. Amiga Raman Mohanty 


Hiss and Geography are very closely related 
as they deal with the time and space factor in 
the story. of man. Immanual Kant!’ defines the spheres of 
history in a telling manner. The description according to 
time is history. That according to space is geography....... 
History differs from geography only in consideration of time 
and area. The former is a report of phenomena which 
follow one another and has reference to time. The latter 
is a report of phenomena beside each other in space. 
"History is narrative, Geography is descriptive. Geography 
and History fill up the entire circumference of our 
perceptions, geography, that of space, history that of time." 
The study of historical geography of Orissa is important 
for revealing the mystery of the land. Scholars differ widely 
as to the scope of the historical geography. M.S.Pandey 
discussing the concept of the historical geography observes: 
"The term ‘Historical Geography' has been applied to a 
variety of subjects to the story of geographical exploration 
and geographical science to the history of changing politica! 
frontiers and to the study of geographical factors upon 
historical events. All these are illuminating themes. Yet 
the fact remains that historical geography has - been 
increasingly identified with another line of thought whose 
data are of necessity historical, but whose outlook is 
geographical? . E.G.R. Taylor explains: "This study strictly 
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speaking merely carries the geographers studies into past, 
his subject matter remains the same’ . 


Source : 


The present work is an humble attempt to trace 
the historical geography of Orissa since the time of Ashoka's 
Kalinga war to the Muslim occupation of Orissa in 1568 
A.D.Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina literatures form 
important source materials for the study of historical 
geography of Orissa prior to Ashok's conquest of Kalinga. 
The Mahabharata and the Ramayana also to a limited extent 
speak about the historical geography. The Natyasastra of 
Bharata, Raghuvansam of Kali Das, Kautilya's Arthasastra, 
Pannini's Astadhyai throw some light into the historical 
geography of Orissa. The literary sources are to be treated 
with utmost caution. As their aim was not to supply any 
historical or geographical data, they seem to care very 
little about the precision of the facts they allude to. The. 
materials gathered from indigenous sources are often 
supplemented and corroborated by foreign accounts. 
Megasthene's "Indica", Pliny's ‘Natural History’, Ptolemy's 
geography serve as interesting chapter in the study of the 
historical geography of Orissa. Hiuen-Tsiang's account "Si- 
yu-ki" is an invaluable source material for the study of 
historical geography of Orissa in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. Besides the literary sources and foreign 
accounts, epigraphic records supply the important 
informations relating to the historical geography of Orissa. 
The inscriptions dealing with the grants of land for various 
purposes mention the boundary of the land granted or the 
administrative unit in which the particular village was 
situated. The Ashokan inscription, the Hati Gumpha 
inscription, the copper plate grants of the Mathara, the 
Eastern Gangas, the Sailodbhavas, the Bhauma - Karas, 
and Somavamsis help us to a considerable extent in tracing 
the historical geography of Orissa. The records of imperial 
Gangas and Suryavamsi Gajapatis also focus on historicat 
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geography of Orissa. The records of contemporary ruling 
dynasties of neighbouring countries of Orissa in different 
phases of time also serve valuable information to trace 
the historical geography of Orissa. On the basis of above 
mentioned source materials the historical geography of Orissa 
can fairly be ascertained. 


Origins of Utkala, Kalinga, Odra, Kosala : 


The process of state formation in the early centuries 
of Christian era though influenced from outside is definitely 
characterised by a territorial segmentation and a political 
development from below“. We find a number of rather 
confusing names of various small kingdoms such as Kalinga, 
Odra, Utkala, Tosali, Kosala, Trikalinga, Kongoda scattered 
along the coast of the Bay of Benga! and in the hilly 
hinterland®.Though the borders of these kingdoms and 
principalities often varied according to the power of the 
ruling dynasties and even some names in the course of 
the history were exchanged for new ones, the topography 
of their centres and their spatial distribution remained almost 
unchanged from the 6th to the 11th and 12th centuries. 
In the light of above stated facts the origin of the terms 
like "Utkala", "Kalinga", “"Odra", "Kosala", need explanation 
as a prelude to the study of historical geography of ancient 
Orissa. Broadly there are two view points as to the origin 
of the above mentioned terms. One group of scholars trace 
the origin of the above mentioned terms to the names of 
several kings found in our sacred literature where as 
according to others these were named after the people 
who lived therein. 


Utkala : 
It would appear from the Puranic texts that the 
territory of Utkala existed earlier than those of Kalinga, 


Odra and Kosala. In the Puranas Vaivasvota Manu has 
been represented as one of the earliest kings of India. 
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One of the sons was a Kimpurusa® as he belonged to 
both the sex male and female. As a she became the mother 
of Purarava and as Sudymna the father of three sons named 
Utkala, Vinitasva and Gaya. At the time of the division of 
Manu's territory among his ten sons lla - Sudyumna received 
a portion out of which Pratisthana was given to Puraravas, 
Utkala got Utkala country, Vinitasva, the western territory 
and Gaya, the city of Gaya, as well as the eastern region. 


Kalinga : 


The Puranic account connect lla-Sudyumna, the 
progenitor of Utkala, Vinitasva and Gaya with the ancestor 
of Bali, the father of Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and 
Sumha. Anu, the fourth descendant of Purarava was a 
famous king in the last after whom the territory was known 
as the Anava’. This kingdom was divided into two parts 
between Usinara and Titikshu who were the sons of 
Mahamana; the seventh king in the line. The eastern part 
of the kingdom passed into the hands of Titikshu. The 
fifth descendant of Titikshu was Bali. The Puranas® and 
the Mahabharata® reveal an interesting account as to the 
birth of the five sons. According to it the blind sage 
Dighatama, son of Utathya while living in the hermitage of 
his causin Saradvanta indulged in gross immorality with 
the bride of the younger Autathyas. As a punishment he 
was expelled from the hermitage and was made to float 
down the river Ganga in a sealed box. Fortunately he was 
rescued by king Bali. Dighatama thereafter remained in the 
palace of Bali, got married to Sudesna, the sudra queen 
of Bali and had some children. Subsequently being requested 
by Bali, who was childless, he begot on queen Sudesna, 
by the law of levirate, five sons named Anga, Vanga, 
Kalinga, Pundra and Sumha. in the above traditions supported 
by myth there is no connection between the nine sons of 
Manu Vaivasvata's Puraravas, Aila and Sudyumna except 
through ila with her fabulous change of forms. Pargiter!° 
is right when he states that these myths have been blended 
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together to corelate the origin of three dominant races 
supposed to have been derived from Vaivasvata Manu, 
Puraravas and Sudyumna which constitute three separate 
stocks. 


Odra : 


The Bhagavata Purana states that besides Anga, 
Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and Sumha Dighatama had a sixth 
son named Odra by queen Sudesna. If this tradition is to 
be supported, the Odra country which was named after 
this son can be regarded as the sixth division of the Anava 
kingdom. 


Kosala : 


The origin of Kosala has also been associated with 
a mythological story. Rama, the prince of Kosala being 
banished from his kingdom with his wife and brother 
travelled south upto Prayaga, then south-west to the 
Narmada valley, and then he came to the region which 
may be identified with modern Chhatishgarh region'!'. He 
remained in that region for a period of ten years and 
Pargiter’? believes that Rama's fong stay in that region 
gave rise to the name of south-kosala being distinguished 
from the origina! Kosala in the north, the paternal kingdom 
of Rama. 


N.K.Sahu! explaining the origin of the terms 
mentioned earlier observes: "The origin of Utkala, Kalinga, 
Odra and Kosala as discussed in the Puranas appear more 
mythical than historical. But the fact south Kosala developed 
out of the settlement of the people migrating from Kosala 
provides a reasonable hypothesis for the origin of the 
country. It appears plausible that Utkala, Kalinga and Odra 
like Kosala was named after different stocks of people 
rather than after the names of some founder monarchs".. 
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Most of the scholars are of the opinion that “Utkala", 
"Kalinga", "Odra” and "Kosala" derived their names from 
the people who inhabited those areas. This view is being 
strengthened by the fact that the literary evidences 
frequently refer to the people rather than the land. The 
Aitereya Aranyaka mentions Andhra, Sabara, Pulinda and 
Pundras as the names of different people who in course 
of time settled down in different region which came to be 
named after them’. Originally Kalinga was the name of a 
tribe who subsequently established kingdom which became 
the Kingdom of the Kalingas’®. in the Aranyaka Parva of 
the Mahabharata, sage Lomasa points out to Yudhisthira 
the territory inhabited by the Kalingas which stands to the 
south of the confluence of the Ganges. Both Sutta and 
Vinayapitakas speak of the "Okkala" or "Utkala” tribe while 
the epics and Puranas mention the "Utkala" people. The 
"Okkala" are mentioned in the Apodana of the Khuddaka 
Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka as a people along with the 
Mekalas. In the Drona Parva of Mahabharata Karna is said 
to have conquered the Utkalas along with the Mekalas 
Kalingas, Andhras and others, while in the Ramayana 
Sugriva is represented as directing Susena to send his 
retinue among other countries of south to Mekala, Utkala 
and Dasarna. Both in pali and sanskrit works there is the 
mention of Kalinga, Uddaka and Odrah respectively. In the 
Rock-Edict XIII of Asoka there is direct reference to the 
people of Kalinga. Pliny’ also mentions the Calingae and 
Oretes. R.L.Mitra!” finds a race of agriculturists known as 
‘ods’ inhabiting many parts of Orissa, particularly the region 
round Khurda, who according to him represented the origina! 
inhabitants of this land. The term Orissa has been derived 
from their name. The Chinese traveller Yuanchwang mentions 
a javanese kingdom “Holing" which is the transcription of 
the Indian name Kalinga.'’ The Kalingas inhabiting the 
Malaya peninsula and the island of indonesia are known 
as "Kalinga" or "Klings"'®. The "Oran Kelin", meaning "men 
of kalinga origin” formed a significant section of foreign 
businéssmen in India. According to Sterling®® the original 
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land of the 'Or'’ 'Odra' tribe was limited by the river 
Rishikulya on the south and river Kanasbans on the north. 
It appeared more reasonable from the above discussions 
that most probably the terms like Utkala, Kalinga, Odra, 
Kosala owes their origin to the names of the tribes inhabiting 
there in. 


Historical Geography : 


G.A. Grierson®' observes : "The Orissa country is 
not confined to the division which now bears that name. 
It includes a portion of the district of Midnapore in the 
north which together with parts of Balasore was the "Orissa" 
of the phrase of “Bengal, Bihar and Orissa", met in the 
regulations framed by the Government in the last decade 
of the 18th century. Oriya is also the language of most of 
the districts of Singhbhum, belonging to the division of 
Chotanagapur and of several neighbouring native states 
which fall politically within the same division. On the west 
it is the language of the greatest part of the district of 
Sambatpur and a small portion of the districts of Raipur in 
the Central provinces and also of the number of Ganjam 
district of Madras with its connected native states, and of 
Jeypore agency of Vizagpatam. It is thus spoken in three 
governments of British India viz, in the lower provinces of 
Bengal,in the Central provinces and in the Madras 
presidency". This extensive tract of land in the ancient 
time as known from evidences, was partitioned into different 
janapadas, though the Ashokan edict shows that in the 
3rd century B.C. the major portion of the area was know: 
as Kalinga. 


Kalinga : 
The term Kalinga discussed in the context of 
historical geography since the date of Kalinga war to the 


Muslim occupation of Orissa leads us to conclude that it 
was a changing concept. It implies a broader connotation 
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comprising the territories between river Ganges in the north 
to river Godavari in the south. In some times the southern 
border extended even upto river Krisna. In its narrower 
connotation it comprises the tract between river Rishikulya 
in the north to river Godavari in the south. The Brahmanical, 
Buddhistic and Jaina literature throw some light into the 
history of this land prior to the conquest of Kalinga by the 
Mauryan emperor Asoka. Little is known however, about 
the historical geography of this land. It is inferred from 
the verses of Mahabharata that river Ganges formed the 
northern boundary of Kalinga??. As to the southern extent 
of this land the epic does not present such a fixed boundary 
but indicate that the capital city was Dantakura or Dantapura 
identified with Dandagulla of Pliny who locates it about 
570 miles to the south of the Ganges mouth?®*. As per the 
observation of Pliny the southern limit of Kalinga stretches 
to cape 'Calingae’ which has been identified with point 
Godavari at the mouth of the same river“. The observation 
of epic as to the ‘southern boundary of Kalinga finds 
corroboration in the accounts of the early Greek writers, 
particularly Megasthenes, who makes mention of the 
territory-Gangaridum calingarium Regia with the river Ganges 
forming its eastern (north-eastern) boundary’. Pliny on the 
basis of Megasthenes’ observations?® divides the land of 
Kalinga people into three parts as Gangaridai Calingas, 
Macco-calingae and Calingae. it can be inferred that Kalinga 
extended from river Ganges in the north to the river Godavari 
in south during the period of which the Greek writers speak. 
The Puranic literature places Kalinga both in Madhyadesa 
and Dakshinapatha. The Garuda and Visnudharmottara 
purana places Kalinga more accurately in south-east 
India®’. A passage in the Markandeya Purana mentions the 
Kalingas along with the people of the north-eastern part 
of India, thus, locating them on the Satadru, i.e., the Sutlej. 
There is no evidence, however, to prove that there was a 
settlement of the Kalingas in the Punjab region. The Puranas 
describe the Amarakantak hill as situated in the west of 
Kalinga®®. If the tradition as recorded in the epic is to be 
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relied upon Kalinga may be said to have extended as far 
as the Ganges in the north, the Godavari in the south, 
Amarakantaka hills in the west and sea in the east. We 
should not place too much emphasis on traditional accounts 
as the political geography has frequently been disturbed in 
course of history. 


The sixth century B.C. forms an important epoch 
in the history of India. The Buddhist and Jaina literature 
though supplies the list of important janapadas of the period 
the name of Kalinga is consipicuously absent. The Astadhyai 
of Panini (5th century B.C.} speaks of Kalinga as an 
important janapada of eastern India with a monarchical 
form of Government but little speaks about historical 
geography. According to tradition Kalinga implies to have 
extended as far as the Gangetic valley in the north, river 
Godavari in the south, the Amarakantaka hill on the west 
and the sea on the east. This, however, is not the permanent 
feature so far as the historical! geography of Kalinga was 
concerned. Mahapadma Nanda is known to have occupied 
the whole of the coastal tract of Kalinga and the aqueduct 
excavated by him flowed in the very heart of the territory 
which was renovated and extended up to Nagari, the then 
capital of Kalinga three centuries after Mahapadmananda®®, 
The Puranic account gives him credit as conqueror not 
only of Kalinga but also Asmaka which was located south- 
west of Kalinga behind the river Godavari®”®. Kalinga 
continued to remain under the rule of the last Nanda 
emperor. Agrammes or Xandrammes who according to the 
classical writers was ruling over both Prasis and Gangaridai®!. 
Gangaridai did not mean the entire Kalinga stretching from 
the river Ganges in the north to the river Godavari in the 
south. Pliny’? accepts it as the northern portion of Kalinga. 
It is most probable that the main Kalinga was out of the 
sway of the last Nanda ruler and he had to remain content 
with the suzerainty over Gangaridai portion, i.e.,the territories 
adjoining the river Ganges. Gangaridai portion of Kalinga 
probably slipped from the indian empire during the confusion 
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that followed the overthrow of the Nandas. Chandragupta 
Maurya is never mentioned by the classical writers as the 
king of Gangaridai although Prasis continued to be the 
heart of his empire. Asoka conquered Kalinga and constituted 
it a province under the Mauryan empire. Under Asoka the 
headquarters of Kalinga was located at Toshali identified 
with modern village Dhauli in Puri district, while a secondary 
headquarters named Somapa developed close to modern 
Jaugada in Ganjam district. It is known from S.R.E 113 
that the wild uplands to the west, known as the Atavika 
territory was outside the sway of Mauryan imperialism. It 
leaves little doubt to conclude that Kalinga under Asoka 
maintained its traditional geographical boundary stretching 
from the river Ganges in the north to the river Godavari in 
- the south except the territory comprised of the forest clad 
hinterland of Kalinga lying to the west of the coastal! region. 
Kalinga once again asserted her independence under the 
illustrious rule of Chedi Chief Mahameghavahana Kharavela 
in first century B.C. On the basis of information supplied 
by Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela®™ and Guntupally 
inscription of king Sada® of Mahameghabahana dynasty it 
can be said that Kalinga under Kharavela extended from 
river Ganges in the north to Godavari in the south and 
had his influence over the Pandya kingdom and the territories 
of Deccan which at that time were the homeland of 
Satabahanas, Rathikas and Bhojakas. The Velapura 
inscription®® along with Guntupally stone inscription?” proves 
the control of the Mahameghabahana of Kalinga over the 
west Godavari district during a certain period ascribable to 
the early centuries of the Christian era. D.N.Das®® observes 
that long after the days of Kharavela, i.e., in the 2nd 
century A.D. the Chedis held sway atleast over parts of 
Krisna-Guntur region.- After Kharavela Kalinga rapidly shrank 
in territorial extent and remained on obscure land till the 
rise of the Matharas in the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. The classical writers like Pliny and Ptolemy do not 
appear to have had any clear idea about the topography” 
of the Kalinga country. Kalidas in his Raghuvamsa speaks 
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of a period when river Kapisa (presently Rupanaryan in 
Midnapore district} formed the northern and southern 
boundary of Kalinga and Utkala respectively. Raghuvamsa 
indicates that Utkala intervened between Vanga and Kalinga. 
According to the text mountain Mahendra was also situated 
in Kalinga®®. A century or so later the Soro plate® indicates 
that the northern most coastal parts of Orissa, i.e, the 
Balasore region was within Uttara Tosali which we know 
from other sources to be a part of Kalinga. D.N.Dasୈ! 
observes, "These contradictory evidences, though of different 
periods seem to indicate that Kalinga country denoted in a 
restricted sense the territory along the coastal tracts from 
Ganjam to Godavari district and distinguished from Odra, 
Utkala and Mahakosala. In other sense it included however, 
not only the modern states of Orissa but northern Andhra. 
The order denotation possibly gained currency with the 
expansion of territories of certain Kalinga kings. But generally 
the ancient Kalinga embraced a territory extending along 
the coast from the south-west of Sumha (roughly south- 
west Bengal) to the north of Godavari ‘or a little further". 


Kalinga under Matharas revived her past glory but 
not the territorial extent. The inscriptions of the Matharas 
in the 4th and 5th century A.D. reveal that in the 
contemporary epoch the name of Kalinga was applied to 
designate the territory comprising parts of Ganjam district. 
Kalinga implied the territory from the river Mahanadi in 
the north to the Krisna in the south during the rule of 
Mathara king Saktivarman“?. The identification of frequent 
changing captial and some of the donated villages in the 
copper piate grants of Matharas indicate that Ganjam district 
of Orissa and Srikakulam, Vishakhapattanam and East 
Godavari districts were all parts of the Kalinga country*?, 
Though Godavari was usually regarded the southern 
boundary of Kalinga but the Ningondi grant of 
Prabhanjanvarma pushes the southern limit of the country 
even beyond Godavari for it states that Saktivarman, the 
Lord of Kalinga "ruled the land lying between the river 
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Krishnavena (Krishna) and the Mahanadi”"““. The existence 
of a district called Kalinga visaya is traced in the 
contemporary Ragula plate of Saktivarman*’, to which is 
assigned the village of Rakaluva, identified with Ragalu 
near Chicacole in Ganjam district. From the close of the 
5th century A.D. onwards the region around present 
Srikakulam district and parts of Ganjam district, forming 
the kingdom of the early Eastern Gangas came to be known 
as Kalinga as evidenced from the copper plate records 
where they claim themselves to the land of Kalinga. They 
established their capital at Kalinganagar, identified with 
modern Mukhalingam in the Srikakulam district “°. Probably 
Dantapura was a secondary capital “?. The costal tracts of 
Orissa comprising of present Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and 
part of Ganjam districts came to be known as Tosali since 
sixth century A.D. and later on a part of it came to be 
designated as Kongoda mandala under Sailodbhavas. These 
territories were earlier constituted a part of greater Kalinga 
comprising of river Ganges in the north to Godavari in the 
South. Yuan Chuang's account serves as an important source 
to unfold the history of this land in the first half of the 
seventh century A.D. It reveals that the extensive tract of 
land stretching from river Ganges to Godavari was divided 
into distinct territorial units such as Odra, Kongoda and 
Kalinga. Kalinga as known from Hiuen-Tsiang’s account 
reflects a declining condition®® and it was confined to the 
southern portion of Ganjam distirict and some portion of 
Andhra bordering river Godavari. The review of the above 
discussion clearly indicate that in the 4th and 5th century 
A.D. the Pui, Ganjam, and Cuttack districts of Orissa formed 
the north-eastern area of the Kalinga country in A.D. 569- 
70 as the Sumandala copper plate“® reveals the south- 
western part of coastal Orissa denoted Kalinga. The country 
of Kalinga witnessed remarkable changes since the closing 
part of the sixth century A.D. Hiuven-Tsiang’®° who visited 
Kalinga in the first half of the 7th century A.D. separately 
mentions Odra ‘and Kangoda. It is evident from his account 
that the empire of Kalinga was in ruins in the 7th century 
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A.D. D.N. Das®‘'writes : "From the begining of the 5th 
century A.D.the importance of Kalinga as the designation 
of a territorial unit .began to dwindle". A narrow coastal 
tract extending from the Rishikulya in the north to the 
Nagavali in the south (from the southern part of modern 
Ganjam district up to the northern part of Vishakhapattanam 
district) formed the kingdom of Kalingas during the Eastern 
Gangas. The territorial extent of Kalinga during the rule 
of Bhauma-karas and Somavamsis remained more or so 
that of the Eastern Gangas. The Bhauma-Kara empire was 
known as Tosali and that of Somavamsis designated as 
Utkala. It is learnt from the Badakhemindi copper plate of 
Jayavarmadeva®? that even Bhaumas could.be able to make 
a dent into the heart land of Kalinga and became the over 
lord of the Svetaka Gangas, a collaterral branch of Gangas 
which extended to the north of Mahendra mountain’. During 
the rule of the Somavamsi the Eastern Gangas lost their 
prestigious territory of Trikalinga®’“. N.K.Sahu’® justly 
observes : "Thus the name of Kalinga which in ancient 
times was applicable to a far-flung empire from the river 
Ganga in the north to the Godavari in the south denoted 
from the seventh century onwards to the small kingdom 
of Eastern Gangas."” The imperial Gangas under 
Chodagangadeva extended his dominion from the Ganges 
in the north to the Godavari in the south covering the 
entire land of the ancient Kalinga people. Chodagangadeva 
however,declared his vast empire as "Sakalotkala”’®. The 
epigraphic records found at the temple of Simachalam, 
Mukhalingam, Srikurmam and Narayanapuram points out 
that the land between the Mahendra hill and Simachalam 
comprising of the districts of Vishakapattanam Srikakalam 
in Andhra Pradesh and southern half of the Ganjam district 
of Orissa was referred to as Kalingadesa, Kalingamandala, 
Kalinga Rastra and Trikalinga etc. An inscription from 
Mukhalingam®?’ with reference to God Madhukesvara says; 
"Kalingadesa Svayumbhuve Madhukesvaraya”". An inscription 
from the same place°’® says, "Trikalingavuminagare 
Sri Madhukesvaray."C.V Ramchandra Rao®® rightly observes. 
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"Thus the internal evidence of the inscription clearly points 
out that whatever might be the territorial connotation of 
Kalinga prior to the sixth century A.D. from then onwards, 

it referred only to the Telgu-speaking region, ruled over 
by the eastern Gangas and extending from the 

Mahendragiri in the north to the Godavari in the south and 
from the eastern ghats in the west to the Bay of Bengal 
in the east." Mancana, a poet of the thirteen century A.D. 

in his "Keyurbahu carita” and Tenalli Pandukisham, a poet 
of the sixteenth century A.D. in his "Panduranga 
Mahatmyam" mention Pithapuram (East Godavari district) 

included in Kalinga. Under imperial Gangas and Gajapatis 
through the empire comprised of the traditional boundary 
of Orissa, still the name Kalinga was seldom applied to 
the empire and since Bhanudeva It till the Mughal rule in 
Orissa Kalinga remained satisfied with the status of an 
administrative division (Dandapata)®®. The Muslim chroniclers 
of 13th and 14th century A.D. mentions the kingdom as 
Jajnagar, and not as Kalinga. Todarmalla as known from 

Ain-i-Akbari completed land settlement in Orissa in 1582 
A.D. It is known from Ain-i-Akbari®' that Kalinga was an 
administrative division to the south of Chilika to the border 
of Rajmahendri in Andhra Pradesh which has been described 

as a different administrative division. The term Kalinga 

discussed in the context of historical geography since the 

date of Kalinga war to the Muslim occupation of Orissa 

leads us to conclude that it was a changing concept with 

a broader and narrower denotations. 


Trikalinga : 


The term Trikalinga occurs neither in the early 
Brahmi inscriptions of Ashoka and Kharavela nor in early 
Pali and Sanskrit literature. The earliest reference to it can 
be found in the classical! writings of the Greek scholars. 
Pliny mentions three divisions of Kalinga such as Gangaridai 
Calingae, Maco Calingae and Calingae, out of which the 
middle division is variantly mentioned as Modogalingae®?. 
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According to Mc.Crindle®® Modogalingae may be taken to 
be the hellenic form of Trikalinga and it is probably the 
same as Tiglypton or Tilingon mentioned by the Greek 
geographer Ptolemy®“. Gerini points out that the Andhras 
of Orissa and iTelingana in conjunction with their near 
relatives, the Kalinga, founded it appears, in that region a 
kingdom consisting of three distinct or separate communities 
called Tikolinga or Trilinga a name from which the town 
Telingana was derived and employed to designate the 
country Kalinga appear on the western side or the Gulf of 
Bengal, as well as the country of Muns or Telenga (Talainga) 
on the opposite shore which had been colonised by them®’. 
In the Allahabad pillar inscription the names of Kalinga 
and Trikalinga are comp!etely absent in the list of territories 
in the south conquered by Samudragupta.The term 
"Trikalinga” appears prominently in some of the ‘epigraphic 
records of the Eastern Gangas, the Eastern Chalukyas, the 
Somavamsis and the Kalachuris. The earliest reference to 
"Trikalinga” is found in the copper plate charter of the 
Eastern Gangas. In the Jerjingi grant Indravarman®®, the 
earliest known ruler of this dynasty, declares himself as 
the Lord of Trikalinga (Trikalingadhipati). The next Ganga 
king Samantavarman assumes the same epithet ‘in his 
Ponnuturn grant®’ dated in year (562 A.D.). The Eastern 
Ganga rulers discontinued this title till the rule of Vajrahasta 
V who came to the throne in 1038 A.D. Vajrahasta V°68 
and Rajaraja !°? declare that their ancestor Gunamaharnava 
(or Gunarnava) came from the Ganga family of Trikalinga, 
while Chodagangadeva states that Kamarnavadeva, the 
progenitor of the Gangas of Kalinga was the founder of 
Trikalinga country’. We find a clear cut distinction of 
Trikalinga territory from Kalinga in the copper plate grants 
of Eastern Chalukyas like those of Eastern Ganges. According 
to’ Cunningham’® "Trikalinga" comprised three kingdoms such 
as Dhanakotta or Amaravati Andhra or Warangal! and Kalinga 
or Rajamahendri. Fleet’? has given no importance to this 
term and taken the expression to mean the lord of three 
Kalingas comprising the whole of the country stretching 
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from the mouth of river Ganges to the mouth of the river 
Krisna. Burnell’? is of the opinion that "Trikalinga" is the 
ancient name of the greater part of the Telugu coast on 
the Bay of Bengal. Killhorn’” agrees with Cunningham in 
identifying Trikalinga with the old province of Telingana. 
According to Subba Rao”® Trikalinga was the union of Utkala 
on North Kalinga, Kalinga proper and Talkalinga or south 
Kalinga and that country extended from the river Ganges 
in the north to the river Godavari in the south. Binayak 
Mishra?’® B.C.Majumdar’? and R.G. Basam’® are of the 
opinion that Trikalinga empire comprised Kalinga proper, 
Kongoda and Utkala. D.C.Ganguly’® believes that the territory 
of "Trikalinga" was the combination of North Kalinga or 
Ganjam district, south Kalinga or Godavari district and 
Madhya Kalinga or Vishakhapattanam district. G. Ramdas®° 
took Trikalinga to mean "High Kalinga"and located it in 
the present Kalahandi-Sambalpur-Ghumsur tract, which 
according to him, formed the buffer tract between the 
Chedi and the Eastern Ganga kings. R.D. Banarjee®! is 
tempted to accept Pliny's Mudukalinga as Trikalinga. 
D.K.Ganguly®? refutes the arguments of G.Ramdas and 
following R.C.Majumdar's contention he hold the view that 
"Trikalinga” is a distinct territory from Kalinga and he cites 
Masulipattam plate of Amma-!®® according to which the 
Trikalinga country adjoined Vengimandala. N.K.Sahu® on 
the basis of a palm-leaf manuscript of the Brahmanda Purana 
points out that the territory extending from the river 
Rishikulya to the river Jhanjavati was called "Kalinga" while 
"Trikalinga” extended from the river Jhanjavati to the river 
Vedavati. He finally concludes that the territorial extent of 
"Kalinga"and "Trikalinga"as mentioned above may probably 
belong to the period of the rule of the Eastern Gangas 
from the end of fifth century A.D. to about the middle of 
the eleventh century A.D. D.K.Ganguly® considers it unwise 
to arrive at a definite conclusion on the basis of the evidence 
supplied by the above manuscript which he believes a later- 
forgery. S.N.Rajguru® identifies Trikalinga with the highlands 
of Ganjam, Koraput, Phulbani and Kalahandi districts of 
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Orissa. The territorial extent of Tri-Kalinga is found from 
the Shrirangam plates®’ of Mummandi Nayaka (Saka year 
1280) which states that to the west and east of Trikalinga 
are two famous countries named Maharastra and Kalinga 
and to the south and north are situated the land of the 
Pandeyas and Kanyakubjas can not be accepted unless it 
is assumed that the record means by that some other 
place named after the famous Kanyakubja of northern India. 
On the basis of above discussion it can be said that 
Trikalinga formed a distinct territory but its extent is still 
confusing and open for discussion. The title 
"Trikalingadhipati" used by the rulers only probably indicates 
their overlordship over an extensive region. 


Utkala : 


It is evident from early Pali literature that "Utkala" 
as a political entity existed since the time of Buddha. We 
come across reference to two merchant brothers carrying 
on trade and going from Utkala Janapada to the Majhima 
desa in the Vinaya Pitak®® as well as the Jatakas®?,. It is 
also learnt from Majhima Nikaya that Utkala territory was 
inhabited by two tribes - thé Vassa and the Bhannas®®, In 
the Mahabharata?! as well as in the Ramayana®? we find 
reference to Utkala. It can be said without doubt that 
though the term Utkala can be glanced from Mahabharata, 
Ramayana and early Pali text, they hardly throw any light 
to its territorial extent. There is no reference to the term 
"Utkala” in the works of classical writers such as Ptolemy 
and Pliny. This, however, never leads us to conclude that 
Utkala did not exist during their period of writing. The 
existence of. Utkala as a kingdom in the fourth and fifth 
century A.D. is known positively from the reference in 
"Raghuvamsa"” which speaks that Iksvaku king Raghu after 
having crossed the river Kapisa reached the Utkala country 
and finally went to Kalinga®’. It is known .from above 
accounts Utkala seems to have situated between the Kapisa 
(the river Kansai in Midnapore districts of West Bengal) 
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and the land of Kalingas. The southern limit of Utkala, 
however, cannot be determined since the northern limit of 
Kalinga during Kalidasa is not definitely known. The 
Midnapore copper plate issued by Somadatta in the eighth 
regnal year of Sasanka®“ provides the earliest epigraphic 
reference to Utkaladesa. It is revealed from record that 
Dandakabhukti which can be identified with the present 
Midnapore district of West Bengal formed a part of Utkala 
in the early seventh century A.D. The Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuven-Tsiang does not speak of Utkala but mentions U-cha 
or Odra country which, according to him lay to the south- 
west of Karnasuvarna and north of Kongoda at the time 
of his visit near about 638 A.D®, Though we find reference 
to the existence of Utkala in the copper plate records of 
Bhaumakaras, the empire over which they ruled was 
generally known as Toshali. It can be said with certainty 
that the Utkala for a brief period came to be designated 
as Uttara Tosali comprising the north-east part of Orissa. 
Further more after the Chaurasi copper plate grant of Bhauma 
king Sivakara 11° we find the absence of the term Utkala 
in the Bhauma records. After the death of Dharmamahadevi, 
the last monarch of the Bhauma-kara dynasty the south 
Tosali portion of the Bhauma empire was occupied by 
Somavamsi king Dharmaratha and was renamed Kongoda. 
The North Tosali then named as Utkala was finally 
incorporated in the Somavamsi kingdom by Yayati i 
Mahasivagupta about the middle of the eleventh century 
A.D.” In the Muranjamura charter®® Yayati I! Mahasivagupta 
declares himself to be the lord of Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkala 
and Kosala. During the rule of Udyota Kesari Somavamsi 
empire is known to have been divided into two parts®®? 
and the earlier territory of the Bhaumas most probably 
came to be designated as Utkala’®® and the western portion 
constituting the Sonepur-Sambalpur region came to be 
treated as Kosala. It was the Utkala portion which Ananta 
Varman Chodagangadeva conquered in the early phase of 
the twelfth century A.D.’°’ Chodagangadeva extended his 
empire from the Ganges in the north up to the Godavari 
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in the south and declared it as the Sakalotkala Samrajya. 
The Kosala portion of Somavamsi kingdom continued to 
defy Ganga imperialism till the reign of Anangabhima [il 
(1212-38 A.D.})!°% The extensive territory stretching from 
river Ganges in the north to the Godavari in the south 
also came to be designated as Utkala during the hay day 
of Gajapatis. 


In conclusion it can be said that Utkala in its 
narrower denotation comprised the territory of the present 
Midnapore district of West Benga! and the present Balasore 
district of Orissa. Under Bhauma karas and Somavamsis it 
comprised of the whole territory from the river Kansai in 
the Midnapore district to river Rishikulya in the south. Under 
the imperial Gangas and Gajapatis, Utkala came to be 
designated as a synonym of their entire kingdom extending 
from river Ganges in the north to river Godavari in the 
south. 


Odra : 


Utkaladesa and Odra-visaya appear to be identical 
in one of the Soro copper plate grants of Somadatta!®?, it 
records the grant of the village of Adayara situated in 
Sarephahara visaya in Uttar-Tosali which again formed a 
part of Odra visaya. D.K.Ganguly writes that Utkala and 
Odra visaya denoted the same region in the first half of 
seventh century A.D.'"“, Hiuven-Tsiang refers to Odra country 
which according to him lay to the south-west of 
Karnasuverna and north of Kongoda!°®. Cunningham defines 
the extent of Odra country during Hiuen-Tsiang's travel! 
was limited to the valley of Mahanadi and the lower course 
of the river Suvarnarekha, being bounded in the west by: 
Gondwana on the north by the wide hill tracts Joshpur 
and Singhbhum on the last by the sea and on south by 
Ganjam!’®®. D.K.Ganguly doubts the inclusion, of Sambalpur 
district in Odra country!®?’. During the reign of Bhauma- 
karas, Somavamsis and imperial Ganga kings, the coastal! 
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region of Orissa was designated as Utkala, Tosali and 
Kalinga, but no part of it is known to have been termed 
as Odra. D.K.Ganguly’°® writes: “During this period Odra 
signified a wide stretch of territory lying between Dakshina 
Kosala in the west and coastal region of Orissa in the 
east." A review of Narasimhapur charter of Udyota Kesari 
Mahavavagupta’°®, Brahmeswara temple inscription? and 
the Upalada copper plate of Ranaka Ramadeva!'! reveal 
that during the period Odra country extended from Mahanadi 
in the north to Paralakhimindi taluk in the south, and from 
Dakshina Kosala in the west to Tosali in the east. Later 
on Odra came to symbolise the entire Oriya speaking tract. 
Sarala Das in his Mahabharata mentions Jajnagar as a part 
of Odra rastra. There is still in Orissa a class of agriculturists 
known as Odds round the region of Khurda and if suggestion 
of R.L.Mitra’’? is accepted this race represents the remnants 
of the ancient Oriya people!’’®. 


Tosali : 


Tosali as a distinct political unit finds mention in 
the Parisista of Atharva veda'’* along with Kosala while 
‘the Puranas’! associates the people of Tosala with the 
‘Kotalas, Traipuras, Vadisas, Tumuras, Tumbaras and Nisadas. 
Tosala also finds mention in Jaina Avasyaka Sutra!’’®, 
Natyasastra’”, and Gandavyuha, a sanskrit Buddhist text 
of the third century A.D.""® The city of Tosali is identical 
to that of Tosali finds mention in the rock-edict of Ashoka!’®, 
In the Geography of Ptolemy’®° Tosali is named as Tosalei 
or Tosale and is placed in india beyond the Ganges. Refering 
to the territorial concept Tosali D.C.Sircar suggest that it 
was introduced about the second half of the sixth century 
A.D.Tosali, to D.C.Sircar, refers to the Vigraha kingdom in 
the Ganjam, Puri, Cuttack .area and was distinct from the 
Ganga dominion around present Srikakulam district of Andhra 
then known-as Kalinga’?'. The existence of Tosali however, 
as a Janapada can be definitely traced back to the third 
century A.D. and as a chief political centre can be well 
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known since the time of Ashoka's conquest of Kalinga. It 
is known from epigraphic records’?? that since the second 
half of the sixth century A.D.Tosali represents two clear 
divisions, i.e, Uttara (North) Tosali and Dakshina (South) 
Tosali. With regards to the extent of the division N.K.Sahu!?? 
observes. "The extent of territory of both the Tosali can 
be tentatively known from the Soro, Patiakela, Midnapur, 
Mayurbhanj and Balasore districts as well as the northern 
parts of Cuttack district may be said to have formed the 
kingdom of Uttara Tosali, while Dakshina Tosali comprised 
roughly the modern Puri districts and parts of Cuttack and 
Ganjam district upto the river Rushikulya and the river 
Mahanadi appears to be the dividing line between two 
territories." D.C.Sircar!* statement which corroborates the 
views of N.K.Sahu states: "Dakshina Tosali roughly 
corresponded to northern Kalinga, a modern Puri districts 
with a part of Cuttack and Ganjam, and Uttara Tosali to 
Utkala country (Modern Balasore district with a part of 
Midnapore and Cuttack district)" S.N.Rajguru’?® observes 
that the extent of south Tosali comprised of the river 
Vaitarani in the north to the Rishikulya in the south. 
Sambhuyatya, the Lord of Uttara Tosali is known to have 
extended his suzerainty over Dakshina Tosali and brought 
its political verification. This is reflected in his Patiakela 
copper plate'?® of 283 Gupta era dated 603 A.D. It is 
known from Soro plate of Somadatta!’®’ that Uttara Tosali 
was a part of Odra Visaya in his fifteenth regnal year 
Sasanka was no longer his overlord obviously suggest the 
contraction of the concept Tosali. The absence of the term 
Tosali in the. observation of Hiuen-Tsiang as a distinct 
territorial unit further proves its political decline. With the 
Bhauma-Keras in the first half of the eighth century 
A.D.Tosali again revived its fallen fortune and the entire 
territory of Bhaumas extending from Dandakabhukti in the 
north to Kangoda in the south was divided into northern 
and southern Tosali on traditional lines. Besides a close 
study of the copper plate charters of Bhaumas suggest 
that it also comprised of the districts of Mayurbhanj, 
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Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Baud-Phulbani. The identification 
of the gift villages mentioned in the Bhauma-kara epigraphs 
and spoken of as situated in northern and southern Tosala 
bear out this contention. Sivakara | Unmat Singh,the Bhauma 
emperor is known to have the victory over Radha (part of 
west Bengal)!28, and occupied the territory of Kangoda!?®. 
The Hindol plate’? of Bhauma king Subhakaradeva records 
the gift of the village Naddilo in Kankavira Visaya in Uttara 
Tosali while the Dharakot plate of the said monarch registers 
the gift of the village Gundaja in Jaya-kataka vishaya of 
Kangoda mandala in Dakshina Tosali. The territorial extent 
of Tosali, as discussed earlier, remained the same under 
the rule of the Somavamsis. The term lost its political 
significance under the imperial Gangas and Gajapatis and 
the entire territory came to be designated as Utkala. It is 
worth mentioning that Kanas plate of Lokabigraha’”? of 
the year 280 contains the description of Tosali as comprising 
eighteen forest states. To D.K.Ganguly!’®? this seems to be 
the earliest reference to the tradition of the so-called Athara- 
gadajat of Orissa. 


Kongoda : 


Kongoda flourished in the 6th-7th century A.D. 
under the rule of Sailodbhavas. Kongoda was a mandala 
under the Sailodbhavas. A mandala, according to tradition 
recorded in Dharmasastras, is so called when it is roughly 
an area either of twenty yojanas or forty yojanas. As to 
the origin of the word Kongoda S.N.Rajguru’?* observes : 
"The name Kongoda might have been derived from the 
conjunction as well as the contraction of the word Kalinga 
and Oda. The country which was situated between Kalinga 
and Oda was usually according to Sandhi rules, called by 
the name of “Kalingoda” and that consequently changed 
into ‘Kongoda respectively. Probably it was so named because 
it constituted parts of Kalinga and Odra territories and the 
word Kalingoda thus formed, came to be known as Kongoda 
in common usage’®®, Kongoda may also be interpreted as 
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signifying “the land of honey"!’3°, Ganjam Plate of 
Madhavaraja,’” Khurda,!®® Puri!®® and Orissa museum plate 
of Madhava varman!'“®, Parikud plate of Madhyamaraj!“' and 
many other copper plates of Sailodhava kings mention 
different visayas under Kongoda mandala. As to the extent 
of Kongoda mandala the epigraphic records serve as a 
useful guide on the basis of epigraphic records it can be 
deduced that the extent of Kongoda on the east was 
bounded by the Chilika lake and the Bay of Bengal; on the 
south it might have reached the Mahendra mountain which 
was, however included in Kalinga and in the west Koraput 
and Baudh. But there may be some doubt as regards its 
northern limit'“2. B.Mishra’“?® describes the extent of Kongoda 
as such: "The hill ranges running from Kaluparaghat west 
wards seen to have demarcated its northern limit. There 
is no pass through these ranges of hills which reach a 
point in the south-west frontier of the (ex) Nayagarh state. 
The Mahendra hill which runs westwards from the coast 
of Bay of Bengal in the east probably formed the southern 
boundary line of Kongoda. Again the hills now demarcating 
the eastern boundary of the (ex) Kalahandi states may be 
supposed to be the natural western limit of the same 
Kongoda." According to R.D.Banarjee’“* the Kongoda division 
began to the south of Chilika lake near Chatrapur. 
H.K.Mahatab!° on the basis of epigraphic evidences wants 
to prove that Kongoda mandala extended from the Mahanadi 
in the north to Rishikulya river or Mahendra mountain in 
the south. R.C.Majumdar’“® is of the opinion that Kongoda 
comprised of Chilika in the north, Mahandragiri in the south. 
Bay of Bengal! in the east and Kalahandi in the west. Hiuen- 
Tsiang's observations provide a clear picture of powerful 
Kongoda struggling hard for supremacy in the first half of 
seventh century A.D. It records that a journey from the 
U'cha country to the south-west for over 1200 li brought 
the pilgrim to Kongoda the country was 1,000 li in circuit 
with its capital was about 20li. The pilgrim's Gbservation 
about the country which runs:*”’ “It was a hilly country 
bordering on a bay of the sea. Their written language was 
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same as that of india, but their ways of speaking were 
different and they were not Buddhists. As the country 
was on the sea side it contained many rare precious 
commodities; their currency were cowries and pearls and 
the country produced large dark coloured elephants which 
were capable of long journeys. "On the basis of Hiuen- 
Tsiang's account’“® as well as the copper plate charters 
of Madhavaraj 11'“® it can be assumed that the territorial 
extent of Kongoda Mandala in the second half of the seventh 
century A.D. appears to be far flung and by that it comprised 
considerable portion of Dakshina Tosali. In conclusion it 
can be said that Kongoda mandala comprised of major 
portion of present Ganjam and Puri district. The fortune of 
Kongoda mandala suffered after the decline and fall of 
Sailodbhava dynasty in the first half of eighth century A.D. 
Subsequently its status was reduced to a district (visaya) 
of Dakshina Tosali when the Bhaumakaras became the 
suzerain power of both the Tosalis’®® . 


Kosala : 


South Kosala finds mention in the epic and puranic 
literature. The Vana Parva’! describes the place of pilgrimage 
in Kosala, such as, Risabhtirtha, Kalatirtha, and Badrika 
tirtha which are identified in the present Chhatisgarh'5? 
region. Further more it gives us the useful information as 
regards to its topography as such:'’* "This is the road 
that leads to Vidarbha, while the other one stretches as 
far as Kosala, beyond that to the south lies Dakshinapatha"”. 
This information gives the idea that Kosala was situated 
north of Dakshinapatha. The Puranas’ locate it in the 
Vindhya region. in the similar way Vayu Purana informs 
five Kosalas, which comprised among other countries of 
Mekala. In the Alihabad pillar inscription’®® Kosala figures 
“ prominently as a country of the South and associated with 
Mahakantara and the kingdoms of territories known to have 
been situated in Kalinga region. H.C.Raichaudhury’®® identifies 
the Kosala of Alihabad pillar inscription with the territory 
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comprising the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalapur 
district. It is inferred from the Balghat plates of the Vakataka 
king Narendrasena'’®’ that Kosala in the post Samudragupta 
era for a brief time included the Vakataka empire along 
with Mekala and Malava. The accounts of Hiuen-Tsiang’°® 
provides certain light to the condition of Kosala in the 
first of seventh century A.D. It is revealed that Kosala is 
6,000 li in circuit and about 1,800 li away from the capital 
of Kalinga to the north-west. Cunningham’®® on the basis 
of the records of Chinese pilgrim writes : "We know from 
the pilgrims itinerary that it must have been bounded by 
Ujjain on the north, by Maharastra on the west, by Orissa 
on the east and by Andhra and Kalinga on the south. The 
limits of the Kingdom may be roughly described as extending 
from near Burhanpur on the Tapti, and Nander on the 
Godavari, to Ratanpur in Chhatisgarh and to Nowagadha 
near the source of the Mahanadi. In a different place 
Cunningham offers a much improved account of territorial 
extent of Kosala when he says’: "The whole of the 
upper valley of the Mahandi and its tributaries form the 
source of Narbuda from Amarakantaka in the north to the 
Mahanadi itself near kanker on the south, and from the 
valley of the Wen-Ganga on the west to the Hasda and 
Jonk river in the east ". He further observes that this 
territory has often been extended as to embrace the hilly 
districts of Mandala and Balighat on the west upto the 
banks of the Wen-Ganga and the middle valley of Mahanadi 
on the east down to Sambalapur and Sonepur. Hiralal’®! 
provides certain modification to the territorial limit suggested 
by Cunningham. He writes : “Cunningham inorder to 
complete the area on Chinese pilgrim's scale included a 
part of the Vakataka country which he placed in Berar, 
but it is not necessary to this, in as much as the deficiency 
can be covered by some states of Orissa bordering on 
Sambalapur in which Somavamsis inscriptions have been 
found which proved that they formed parts of Kosaladesa 
mentioned in them, these are the states of Patna, Bamra, 
Sonepur and Rairakhol. "The Panduvamsis ruled Kosala 
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during the eighth and nineth century A.D. and the territorial 
extent of Kosala during their rule continued to be more or 
less the same. The Kalachuris of Dahala encroached upon 
the territories of Panduvamsis about the middle of the ninth 
century A.D occupied Siripur region and first Tummna and 
later Ratnapur became their political headquarters’®?, The 
Somavamsis which were a branch of Panduvamsis, driven 
from their origina! home land, established a kingdom which 
in its earlier existence occupied the modern districts of 
Sambalpur and Bolangir. It is known from the Ratnapur 
inscription of Jajalla I'°? dated 1114 A.D. that Somesvara 
li, the last Telegu Choda king was defeated by Jajalla 
deva as a result of which the Sambalpur-Sonepur region 
passed into the hands of Kalachuris. Thus it seems the 
Somavamsis lost their ancestral territory to Kalachuris. 
Chodaganga Deva who supplanted the rule of Somavamsis 
made a vigorous effort to occupy the Kosala portion of 
Somavamsi dominion. The Malhar inscription of Jajalla deva 
ll (1100-68 A.D.) and the Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva 
Ht (1181 A.D.) informs us that the Kalachuri prince 
Ratnadeva |i defeated Chodaganga Deva’, The Gangas 
could occupy the Sambalapur-Sonepur region’®’ under 
Anangabhima deva III (1212-1238 A.D.) and since that 
time this region became an integral part of Orissa. 


The survey of historical geography of Orissa is an 
exteremely difficult task. We find - peculiar political 
development in Orissa from the very beginning .of nation’s 
history. The present Orissa was never designated by a 
single territorial concept through out the period of history. 
A detailed study of the concepts like Kalinga, Odra, Utkala, 
Kosala,Tosali and Kongoda with their territorial extent in 
their totality conveys meaning to the concept of the historical 
geography of Orissa. 


Conclusion : 


It is very pertinent to discuss the origin of the 
name "Odisa” or "Orissa". The early Greek writers refer 
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to a people called "Oretes". The Sanskrit equivalent of 
which may be "Odres". We find from Pliny's "Natural 
History" (1st centuary A.D.) an inhabitants of the territory 
where stood the mount Maleus known as "Oretes"’ 6, It is 
to be observed whether the Greek "Oretes” is a variant 
form of Sanskrit "Odras" or later is a derivating from the 
former. Though the epics and Puranas make us believe 
that the Odra land existed as early as the time of the 
Mahabharata war!®’, the earliest mention of the Sanskrit 
"Odra" probably may not go beyond Manu'°®, The Greek 
"Oretes" and Sanskrit "Odra" both seem to have been 
suggested by the term "or" or "Orua"” meaning rice. The 
word "Orua" prevalent in Orissa since early times seem to 
be the same as the Greek "Oruza”" meaning rice and we 
learn from Oxford Dictionary that Oruza is a loan word in 
Greek term from some Oriental source. The "Oretes" or 
the "or" (Odra) people may therefore, mean either "Rice- 
eating” or the "Rice-growing" peop!e’®®. There is still in 
Orissa a class of agriculturists known as Odds around the 
region of Khurda. In the writings of geographer Ibn 
Khurdadbhi and also in those of Hudad-Ul-Alam belonging 
respectively to the 9th and 10th Century A.D. Orissa is 
represented as "Urshin” or "Ursfin"!°, Alberuni in his famous 
work on "India" written in the first quarter of the 11th 
century A.D. refers to Orissa as "Urdavisau"”' which, 
without doubt is a derivative form of the Sanskrit "Odra 
vishaya" the Tibetan form of which is Odivisa. Orissa has 
been stated as "Jajnagar-Odisa"'’? by Shams-i-Siraj Afif, 
the Muslim Chronicler in the later part of the 14th Century 
A.D. But even prior to him we find mention of the name 
"Odyadesa" in a votic inscription at Simachalam dated 1352 
A.D. By the beginning of the 15th Century names like 
"Odisa', "Odisarashtra", and "Odisa Rajya” came to be in 
popular use both in offical and private records. 


The epigraphic records of Gajapati King, 


Kapileswara Deva designated the territory 6ver which he 
was ‘ruling as "Odisa Rajya"’’”’, The famous poet Sarala 
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Dasa who wrote the Mahabharata in Oriya during the reign 
of Kapileswara Deva also called this kingdom as "Oda 
rashtra” or "Odisa rashtra"’”* In the light of above discussion 
it can be said with certainity that the modern word Orissa 
comes from Odda or Odra. Thus the study of historical 
geography of Orissa presents many interesting aspects and 
no final conclusim can be made in this respect because of 
various complexities and paucity of sources. 
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GN G@NGLYSIS OF SOURCES 
FOR SOCIO-RELIGIOUS LIFE 


(From C. 350 A.D. to 736 A.D.) 
Late Dr. S.C. Behera 


Son Indian campaign of Samudragupta is a 


landmark in the socio-religious history of Orissa. In Circa 
350 A.D. the Gupta emperor not only conquered the 
independent chiefs of Kosala, Mahakantara, Kurala, Pistapura, 
Kottura, Erandapatla and Devarastra’, but also paved the 
path for the reestablishment of the Hindu social system in 
Orissa. The kings of Orissa were very much influenced by 
the cultural efflorescence which was the great contribution 
of the Guptas to Indian History; for about six centuries 
before the Gupta conquest, socio-cultural life of Orissa 
was powerfully dominated by Buddhism and Jainism, 
particularly under the patronage of Asoka and Kharavela 
respectively. Dakhinapatha campaign of Samudragupta did 
not fead to any annexation. It was in the nature of 
Dharmavijaya. The kings of Kosala and Kalinga who 
submitted before Samudragupta led the way for the 
acceptance of a powerful Brahmanical system, which had 
gained active patronage from the Gupta emperors. 
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Orissa was mainly populated by the non-Aryan 
Pulindas and Savaras from very early time. Literary sources 
like Mahabharata®* and Kathasarita Sagara” are some of 
the authorities which refer to pulindas and Savaras as the 
earliest inhabitants of Orissa. Inscriptions® of the 
Sailodbhavas also indicate that the Pulindas who dwelt on 
the summit of Mahendragiri were well known in Kalinga 
for their power and self. Ethnically these tribes belonged 
to the proto Australoid type and they lived in the hills and 
forests of Orissa. They seem to be indentical with the 
Atavi® people who had been warned by Asoka in his Rock 
Edict XIII. In course of the process of Aryanisation of Eastern 
India they seem to have embraced the worship of Rudra 
Siva who was much associated with hills and forest in 
the Vedic lore. Jaina texts® indicate that from the time of 
Parsvanatha, Jainism gained strong hold in Orissa and 
Mahavira also visited Tosali and preached his sermons in 
Orissa. Early Pali works’ also reveal that the first two lay 
disciples of Buddha were two traders of Orissa. Buddhism 
and Jainism which were introduced to Orissa from their 
very inception naturally exerted their over-whelming influence 
upon the masses of Orissa under the active patronage of 
Asoka and Kharavela. 


In the logic of circumstances Orissa was not over- 
mastered by Brahmanical influence for a considerable period 
before the conquest by Samudragupta. However, even casual! 
references to Brahmanas along with Sramanas in the Rock 
Edict XIil° indicate that the Mauryan emperor could not 
ignore the Brahmanas in the social system of Orissa. In 
the first century B.C. the Jaina emperor Kharavela®* too, is 
known to have extended his patronage to the followers of 
the heterodox school and to the repair of the shrines 
dedicated to Brahmanical Gods. We have a Prakrit record!° 
of Circa third century A.D. which also refers to the 
installation of images of three Brahmanical Gods by Maharaja 
Gana in the vicinity of Bhadrakh. These references only 
indicate that inspite of the flow of powerful tidal waves 
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of Buddhism and Jainism for centuries Brahmanism, could 
afford to survive in Orissa. 


The Gupta conquest of the fourth century A.D. 
provided the real foundation for the efflorescence of 
Brahmanism which was furthered in Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkal 
and Kosala in the fifth, the sixth and the seventh centuries 
of the Christian era. By this time the laws of Manu were 
considerably developed and edified by Yajnavalkya.!! Manu 
Smriti had been accepted as the Bible of the Hindu social 
system and its authority was cited in the copper plate 
charters of Orissa. 


Vaisnavism, Saivism and other minor religious 
systems of the Brahmanical form of Hinduism were given 
momentum in Orissa in the Classical Age. Closely following 
the south Indian campaign of Samudragupta there flourished 
the Mathara’? line of Kings who ruled over Kalinga from 
the river Krishnaveni in the south to the river Mahanadi in 
the north with their headquarters at Pistapura and Simhapura. 
They successfully wiped out the concept of Baudhayana!’’ 
that setting foot on the soil of Kalinga amounted of the 
commitment of a sin. They converted several villages of 
Kalinga into Agraharas and granted the same to the learned 
Brahmanas of different gotras.'’* They donated land and 
villages in the form of "Bhatta Vrithi" to the Brahamanas 
who migrated from different parts of North India. S.Krishna 
Swami Aiyangar observes; "Bhatta Vrithi is usually a piece 
of land given to a learned Brahmin to provide for his living 
with a view to ensuing the pursuit of his calling namely 
the propagation of learning,” He further observes in the 
light of Dharmasastras that a Bhatta should not be a 
native of the village and must come and settle down from 
another village and ought to be able to teach Panini's 
Astadhyayi and Alankara Sastra.’® 


The Matharas are known to us from fifteen sets 
of copper plate grantss.'® Among them Ananta Varman, 
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who is known to us from Sripuram Plates’’, and 
Sringavarapukota plate,’® describes himself as ‘Parama 
Mahesvara' in both the grants. He is known to have issued 
land-grants to various Brahmanas who were engaged in 
yajana Adhyayana, Adhyapana, Dana and Pratigraha (vide 
lines 11 and 12 of the Sripuram plates). Most of these 
Brahmanas are known to have migrated from northern India. 
Macdonell'® points out that the schools of the Vajasaneyins, 
highly honoured in Ayodhya according to Ramayana, spread 
towards the south-east down the Ganges valley. The donee 
of the Sripuram grant of Anantavarman was Matri Sarma 
of Kausiki Gotra who received Kindeppa agrahara in the 
thirteenth tithi of Uttarayana. It is striking to note here 
that Kusika was one of the four heading disciples of Lakulisa 
and that the word "Gotra"” in connection with the ascetics 
refer to the disciple of a teacher. It is, therefore, very 
likely that under the influence of the teachers of the 
Lakulisa Pashupata School Saivism spread in Kalinga in 
the fifth century A.D. 


During the period when Saivism spread in Kalinga 
it had no less influence over the northern part of Orissa. 
There flourished at this time in northern Orissa a great 
king called Satrubhanja who is known to us from his 
Asanapat stone inscription®® paleographically assignable to 
the later part of the fourth or the early part of the fifth 
century A.D. He made rich endowments to the Sankhakara 
Matha which is identical with Sankha Matha of the line 
of Kadamvaguhavasi. His inscription at Asanapat is engraved 
below the figure of Nataraja depicted in Tandava pose. 
This image of Nataraja, as we learn from Saivite texts, 
must have been installed under the influence of some teacher 
of Sankha Matha of the Saiva Siddhanta School. 


Side by side with Saivism Vaisnavism flourished 
in Kalinga and Kosala in the fifth centuary A.D.Like the 
Gupta monarchs their contemporaries in Kalinga and Kosala 
were zealous patrons of Vasnavism. Most of the kings of 
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the Mathara family of Kalinga were devotees of Visnu. 
We learn form the Ningondi copper plate grant?' that 
Prabhanjane Varma was a worshipper of Lord Narayana 
(Bhagavat Swami Narayana Padanudhyatah.) In the Chicacole 
copper plates?? Nanda Prabhanjana Varma is described as 
a ‘Parama Bhagavata.’ The Matharas, who extended their 
territory as far as the Mahanadi, appear to have built a 
temple dedicated to Lord Visnu at Bhubaneswar. The image 
of Visnu is now noticed on the bank of Vindusarovara in 
a votive temple. Cylindrical tiara plain holo and nascent 
ornamentation of the image indicate that the icon was a 
product of the fifth or sixth century A.D. In the fitness of 
things; therefore, it may be attributed to the patronage 
of the powerful Mathara kings of Kalinga. 


While the Matharas extended patronage to 
Vaisnavism in Kalinga ‘the Nalas who ruled over south Kosala 
with Pushkari as their capital also championed the cause 
of Vaisnavism in the south western part of Orissa. We 
learn from the Podagarh stone inscription?? that 
Skandavarman of the Nala dynasty constructed the foot 
prints of Visnu. In the same inscription he has offered his 
prayers to Vasudeva. Priti Bhagavata was the name of 
one of his officers in this lithic record. These original sources 
indicate that Bhagavata cult centering round Vasudev had 
become popular in Kalinga and Kosala under the Matharas 
and the Nalas. The Sarbhapuriyas?*“, who flourished in 
western Orissa after the fall of the Nalas, had also embraced 
Vaisnavism. From the recently discovered Rawan plate we 
know that Maharaja Narendra, who was a "Parama 
Bhagavata" donated the village Aramaka to the God Sridhara 
Swamin of the temple built at Vatapadraka. In his Arang 
plates®® Maharaja Sudevaraja of the same family also 
described himself as 'Parama Bhagavata' The coins of 
Prasannamatra?® of the Sarabhapuriya family bear the figures 
of Garuda together with the symbols of conch and discuss. 
The Panduvamsis who ousted the Sarabhapuriyas from 
South Kosala were also devotees of Visnu. Tivara Deva,over 
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lord of the whole of Kosala, is described as Parama 
"Vaisnava” in his Rajim plates®’. 


Fall of the Matharas in Kalinga in the sixth centuary 
A.D. was followed by the rise of the Sailodbhavas and 
the early Gangas, who championed the cause of Saivism 
in Kongoda and Kalinga in the seventh centuary A.D. 
Mahendragiri, which was the Cradle of both the 
Sailodbhavas and the Gangas, was already recognised in 
indian tradation and Puranic lore?® as a "Kulagiri". It is 
described in the copper plate grants of the Sailodbhavas 
that Pulindasena, chief of the Pulinda tribe of Kalinga, 
propitiated Sambhu for the removal of anarchy and 
establishment of a new royal house. By the grace of Siva 
out of the pieces of rock there emerged the prince 
Sailodbhava who became the founder of the dynasty that 
bore his name. Under what circumstances the tribal chief 
Pulindasena became a devout worshipper of Siva is a theme 
of socio-anthropologica! interest. We have noticed in Brihat 
Samhita?® that Pulindas, Savaras and Sailajas lived in the 
Mahendragiri. These tribal people were greatly influenced 
by Brahmanical teachers. who by that time had propounded 
the theory of the divine origin of kingship. The elevation 
.of the Pulindas and the Sailajas to temporal power is a 
clear illustration of their Hinduised social promotion. Their 
assumption of regal authority in the new name of 
Sailodbhava and their acceptance of Saivism must have 
taken place under the influence of certain powerful school 
of religious teacher. The Sailodbhavas worshipped lord Siva 
with all personal attributes like Ganga, Snake,Rescent, Matted 
hair and at the same time in association with Uma. This 
aspect of persona! representation of Lord Siva was peculiar 
to Saiva Sidhanta schoo! as opposed to the Lakulisa 
Pasupata School. 


It is known to us from Chandreh inscription®® that 
followers of the Saiva Siddhanta system of the line of 
Kadamba Guhavasi worship lord Siva with snake, celestial 
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river, matted hair, moon and garland of skulls. Bilhari®! 
and Ranod®? inscriptions reveal that teachers of the said 
school spread Saivism in different parts of India 
Sankhamathikadhipati of this line was patronised by 
Satrubhanja Rudra Sambhu, another Acharya of this line, 
started the Amardaka school which popularised the cult of 
Nataraja.”? Under the guidance of Mattamayura Natha of 
the same line the cult of Uma Maheswar was universally 
accepted by a number of royal houses in early medieval 
India. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
early Gangas, who were worshippers of Gokarneswara Siva 
on the summit of Mahendragiri had also been influenced 
by the above school. it is known to us from the 
Dharmalingeswara copper plate grant”* that in Ganga era 
184-682 A.D. king Devendravarma | of the Ganga family 
was initiated by Patanga Sivacharya of the Matta-mayura 
school. Both the Sailodbhavas and the Gangas were inspired 
by the ideology of the Saiva Siddhanta system and they 
worshipped Uma Maheswara. We have an early image of 
Uma-Maheswara at Krishnagiri near’ Kodala in the Ganjam 
District. The figure tallies with the description of Uma 
Maheswara given in the Buguda Plates of Madhavavarman ll. 


It is striking to note that Sasanka, who was the 
over Lord Madhavavarman tl, was also a devout worshipper. 
of Siva and he is credited in the Ekamra Purana® with 
the construction of massive temple for Lord Siva at 
Bhubaneswar. 


Although the Sailodbhavas were champions of 
Saivism they had also extended patronage to Jainism. We 
know from the Banpur plates’® that Rajni Sri Kalyana Devi, 
queen of Dharmaraja il alias Srimanabhita, patronised the 
Jaina saint Ekasata Prabhuddha Chandra who was a disciple 
of Arhatacharya Nasi-chandra. 


The Sailodbhavas’ rendered remarkable contribution 
to the re-establishment of the Hindu Social system in Orissa 
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in the seventh century A.D. Under them Buddhism lost its 
hold over Kongoda, although it exercised some influence 
over the people of Kalinga and Kosala during that period. 
They revived the Vedic rituals by performing sacrifices like “ 
Vajapeya and Asvmedha.”’ They claimed in their inscriptions 
that they removed the stain that was set in the mirror of 
the Kaliyuga.?’® Hiuvuen-Tsiang®® who visited Kongoda in the 
second quarter of the seventh century A.D. witnessed 
hundreds of temples dedicated to Brahmanical Gods in that 
country. In fact, Brahmanical form of Hinduism which made 
its headway in Kalinga under the patronage of the Matharas, 
had reached a remarkable stage of development by 736 
-A.D.“° before the Sailodbhavas fell from political power. 
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ROYAL PATRONS OF JaINISM 
BEFORE KHaRAVELA 


Sré Anant Narayan Misra. 


h 
Me date from which jainism found its place in Orissa 


is very difficult to be ascertained , However it is quite significant 
to note that, among the twenty four Tirthankaras ‘of jainism, 
Parsvanatha and Mahavira; the twenty third and the twenty 
fourth Tirthankaras respectively, were closely associated with 
the cultural History of Kalinga. The conspicuous images of 
Parsvanatha in the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri indicates 
the fact that he was once greatly honoured by the people of 
Kalinga, Jaina literary works like "Parsvanatha Charita” and 
"Kalpasutra” enlightens us with the fact that Parsvanatha paid 
visits to Pundra, Tamralipta and Nagpuri for the propagation 
of Jainism’. Prof. N.N.Basu, basing on "Jaina Kshetra of 
Samasa" reveals that Parsvanath leaving Tamralipta came to 
a place called Kopakataka where on the second day of his 
meditation broke his fast in the house of Dhanya and based on 
this episode Kopakataka was named "Dhanyakataka". This 
Dhanyakataka has been identified with the modern Kopari of 
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Balasore district by Mr Basu?. Parsvanatha attained Nirvana 
about 250 years before Mahavira i.e. in the 8th century B.C. 
Thus at least during the 8th century B.C.Jainism was prevalent 
in Orissa. This is further historically corroborated by the fact 
that during the time of Parsvanatha. Nimi was the King of 
Videha, who was a contemporary to Jaina king Karakandu or 
Karandu of Kalinga, King Dvimukha of Panchala and Nagjit of 
Gandhara®. Nimi, Karakandu, Dvimukha and Nagjit - all the 
Kings were greatly impressed by the Chaturyama Dharma of 
Parsvanatha and received the sermon (Dharma Dikshya} from 
the Saint.” 


The doctrines of non-violence (Ahimsa) and 
Syadvada (the principle that truth has many facets) of 
Parsvanatha and Mahavira not only influenced the masses 
but the kings and emperors as well.° King Srenika of 
Sisunaga dynasty of Rajagriha, King Udayi of Champa, 
Chetaka, the head of the Vaisali oligarchy King Udayi of 
Pataliputra, 18 Ganadharas of Kasi and Kosala, Risabhadatta, 
the King of Brahmanakunda; Chandrapradyota, the King of 
Avanti, Samyati, the King of Kampilapura; Dasarnabhadra 
king of Dasarnapura; Yugabahu and Mayanereha, King 
and Queen of Sudarsananagar in Avanti region; Dadhivahana, 
the King of Champa, Sankha the king of Kasi are some 
of the names of the royal patrons of Jainism. Some of 
these persons embraced Jainism as their own philosophy 
of life and others indirectly patronized it as a token of 
their sense of veneration and honour towards the religion’. 


Almost all the major religions prevalent in ancient 
India were profoundly deep-seated through the unreserved 
contribution of the royal patrons ruling over their respective 
kingdoms, Similar was the case in Orissa too. The Patronage 
of Somavamsis for the growth and establishment of Saivism 
in Orissa, contribution of the Gangas for the upliftment 
of Vaishnivism, the exemplary support of Asoka to heighten 
the place of Buddhism in Orissa and India alike; the 
unremitting dexterity of Kharavela for the better propagation 
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some of the exalted picturesque metaphors of the socio- 
cultural history of the country. 


The ancient-most Jaina king of Kalinga, known so 
far, was Karakandu®. He was the son of Dadhivahana the 
king of Champa, and the name of the mother king was 
Padmavati®. Padmavati was incidentally separated from the 
king Dadhivahana during a hunting tour owing to the 
sudden insanity of the elephant they were riding. Padmavati 
was pregnant and she took shelter with a Brahmin family,!° 
and gave birth to a son, Karakandu, who was destined 
to be the king of Kalinga. But Padmashri Laxmi Narayan 
Sahu gives a different story from "Karakanduchariya" and 
"Abhidhana Rajendra". Here the queen meets an ascetic 
who happens to be the friend of the Chetaka king (father 
of Padmavati) and taking his advice she proceeds towards 
Dantapura, meets a Jaina nun who takes her to king 
Dantavakra. Being greatly impressed by the sermon delivered 
by the Jaina nun, queen Padmavati receives "diskshya" 
from her. Apprehending hindrance in her penance she did 
not disclose the fact that she was pregnant, but naturally 
the fact comes out to be known by the nun. She keeps 
the queen at a lonely place, where Karakandu takes his 
birth. Padmavati, wrapping the child with a blanket and 
keeping the symbol of the ring of king Dadhivahana, keeps 
the child at a grave-yard (smasana) and gives the false 
news of the birth of a dead child to the Jaina Sanyasin. A 
chandala (the keeper of the grave yard) namely Janasangama 
finds the child, gives it to his wife who nourishes the boy 
with great care and affection. The boy grows with all the 
brightness with the name Dattapakarnika. Finally owing to 
the death of the heirless king of Kalinga he happens to be 
selected by the Suvarnakalasa Hasti (the elephant with a 
golden pot in its trunk) to be the king of Kalinga.’ 


Later, Karakandu became a Jaina Out of disgust 
towards the temporary happiness of the mortal material 
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world. Once he was roaming in a mango yard with his 
followers. A tree laden with innumerable ripe mangoes 
attracted everybody and they plucked the mangoes from 
the tree and in the process broke some of the branches 
of the tree. Those tree without fruit remained undisturbed. 
So, Karakandu realized that wealth was the root cause of 
every disaster.’? Second incident that caused distress in 
the mind of karakandu was the ill-health of an ox, which 
was quite healthy and bright once and to whom Karakandu 
profoundly liked. The result of this distress was detachment 
{Vairagya) and he accepted Jainism and became an ascetic." 


If we accept the story of queen Padmavati's 
acceptance of Jainism, her interest towards the philosophy 
seems imminent from the fact that she could report the 
death news of the newly born child to her Gurvi (spiritual 
mistress) and remained separated from the child only to 
avoid any sort of hindrances on the path of her ascetic 
life. But we do not know much about the queen's 
contribution towards Jainism. Nevertheless, she was the 
first member of a royal family who received Jainism as 
her philosophy of life in Kalinga. 


Karakandu, was the disciple of Parsvanatha.!“ As 
such, he was contemporary to Parsva, and hence belongs 
to the 8th Century B.C.’ The reference made to a chandala 
king in same Jaina shastras, might be pointing to this 
king Karakandu of Kaljinga,’® and Champa. Any-how, this 
king Karakandu was a great Patron of Jainism during his 
rule and after some years took "Sanyasa dharma" abdicating 
the throne.” 


Once Karakandu, the king of Champa visited 
Terapura caves (in Maharastra)},'® and built Jaina shrines 
(Jaina Vihara) there. He installed old as well as newly 
constructed images of Jainendras at Terapura.’® Karakandu 
also built Karandaka Vihara and installed a monumental! 
stone elephant in the Vihara®®.The influence of this 
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monument, perhaps, is reflected in the image of an elephant 
constructed by Asoka at Dhauli, at a later age.®! The lan- 
chana of Ajitanatha, the second Tirthankara is elephant. 
Basing of this theory Dr. N.K. Sahu believes that the deity 
Jina of Karandaka vihara was Ajitnatha.?? 


Even the Buddhist literature gives karakndu an 
exalted position among the contemporary Buddhists by calling 
him a Pratyakshya-Buddha.?® Buddhist Kumbhakara jataka 
mentions that king karakandu whose capital was Dantapura 
became a true Buddha being disgusted with the transitoriness 
of the world and went to Nandamula Pahhara with three 
other kings, Naggaji, Nemmi and Dumukha, But it is clear 
from Uttardhyayana sutra that those three kings were the 
disciples of Parsvanatha and adopted jainism towards the 
later part of their life. In that case Karakandu ought to be 
a king belonging to 8th century B.C., a date quite long 
before Buddha. Perhaps the ascetic life led by karakandu, - 
tempted the later Buddhist writers to depict him as a 
Pratyeka Buddha or a Pratyakshya Buddha. (A true image 
or incarnation of Buddha), Any how karakandu's period 
and its history is still controversial owing to the paucity 
of proper source materials. 


Mention has been made of a ruler of kalinga, who 
seems to be a patron of jainism after Karakandu in the 
.traditional records of jainism. Mahavira visited Kalinga,?* 
the ruler of which country was a friend of his father.®® 
Siddhartha, the king of kundagrama. It is said that Mahavira 
(599B.C.-527 B.C.) came to Kalinga to preach his religion, 
because the ruler of Kalinga was the friend of the former's 
father? But unfortunately the name of the ruler of Kalinga 
is not clearly known nor the detailed account of Mahavir's 
visit to Kalinga being invited by its ruler is free from 
controversy. As a scholar remarks “It is known that 
Chetaka, the Kshetriya. King of kalinga invited Mahavira 
with all cordiality to preach his doctrine in‘his kingdom. 
This account has been corroborated by the other important 
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Jaina cannonical works like Avasyaka sutra, which tells 
that Mahavira svami during his tour of preaching visited 
Toshali, the then capital of Kalinga?” We don’t know, how 
this learned scholar, has named the king of Kalinga as 
Chetaka in the above account. Though the statement that 
Mahavira visited Kalinga is adequately corroborated, the 
fact that he was invited to Kalinga to preach the jaina 
doctrine in Kalinga, by the ruler Chetaka of Kalinga is not 
free from doubts. 


In Avasyaka Sutra commentator Haribhadra has 
written that : 


“Tato Bhagaban Tosalim Gao......... Tattha Sumag 


aha Nama ratti O Bhagabao so Moal, Tata Sami Moshalim 
Gao.?® which means that after preaching his religion at 


Toshali Mahavira from here went to the King of Moshala.?® 


In these accounts the name Chetaka is no where 
mentioned. Moreover the fact that the Tirthankara was 
invited to Kalinga by its ruler is also dubious. Because 
Mahavir, was suspected to be a robber at Toshali and 
was hit hard.’° From here he went to Mosali, where too 
he was taken to be a robber, was arrested and brought to 
the king’s court, but was released as the king of that city 
was a friend of his father.®” On his return journey from 
Mosali, Mahavira again came to Toshali and again he was 
caused great troubles and was on the point of being hanged 
when he was rescued through the timely interference of 
the Toshali Ksyatriyas. Then Mahavira left for Siddhatha 
pura.?? 


So had the so called ruler Chetaka of Toshali (the 
then capital of Kalinga} invited Mahavira to his kingdom, 
he could have given the required protection to the 
Tirthankara and saved him from the trouble he had to 
face. The fact that Mahavira was released and set free 
only after being brought to the royal court and when the 
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king in the court recognised him to be the son of his 
friend, further testifies the above argument. From this story 
it may be derived that, the king either out of the sense 
of fellow feelling of Kshyatriya towards another Kshyatriya, 
or out of sheer humanly sympathetic attitude or because 
of his own inclination towards Jainism, helped Mahavira 
to overcome the troubles and allowed him to preach his 
doctrine in his kingdom. The tortures Mahavira had face, 
might be due to the hostile attitude of non-Jainas towards 
him and his objective. Perhaps during the 6th century B.C. 
when Mahavira visited Kalinga, Jainism has started to lose 
its ground from Kalinga, owing to the lack of further royal 
patronage and Mahavira's visit perhaps drew the attention 
of the then ruler which was further aided by the existing 
friendly relation between the king of Kalinga and the 
preacher's father as to stimulate the king's sense of 
patronisation towards the religion. Hence, onwards perhaps 
jainism regained its foothold in Kalinga and continued to 
be one of the important religions of the country. 


If this is the case, king Chetaka or whatever his 
name it may be, has proved to be a great patron of Jainism 
in Orissa. 


Vyavahara Bhashya gives an account of Toshali 
as a centre of Jainism having an excellent image of God 
Jina, which was guarded by king Toshalika.3* It is quite 
difficult to identify this Toshalika with Chetaka. Nevertheless, 
Toshalika to be the name of the ruler of Toshali seems 
more probable than Chetaka. Abhidhana Rajendra®* gives 
a reference to Chetaka who was the father of Padmavati, 
the wife of Karakandu.”® But other historians identify 
Padmavati,,to be the mother of Karakandu and queen of 
Dadhivahana, the ruler of Champa, from the same source.3® 
L.N. Sahu, particularly mentions that the queen of king 
Dadhivahana, was Padmavati and was the daughter of King 
Chetaka.”” In either case queen Padmavati belongs to a 
period either contemporary to Karakandu or a littie before 
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Karakandu. And as we have already observed earlier, 
Karakandu was a contemporary of Parsvanath and ruled 
Kalinga and Champa in the 800 B.C. 


But the ruler discussed at the present context is 
he who belongs to 6th Century B.C. when Mahavira visited 
Toshali, the capital of Kalinga. Hence, it would be reasonable 
to call him Toshalika in the line of 'Vyavahara'’® Bhashya 
but not Chetaka. 


Further, Uttaradhyayana Sutra gives a pannel of 
names of 29 different rulers who were impressed by the 
doctrines of Mahavira.®® Among these twenty nine rulers, 
the name Chetaka is also mentioned and he has been cited 
as the head of Vaisali Oligarchy.°° As such identifying 
Chetaka, as the ruler of Toshali during Mahavira's visit is 
not reasonable. 


It is also significant to note that, Vyavahara 
Bhashya,might have called the ruler of Toshali as "Toshalika”" 
because he ruled over Toshali, even if it was not his actual 
name. However, coming to the identification of Toshali, 
“Cuttack and the present village Dhauli, stand on a site 
near by or identical with Toshali", opines Sylvan Levi“! 
"Dhauli can be taken to be identical with Toshali but not 
Cuttack which stands, at the present day, about 30.miles 
away from the modern village Dhauli¢2," 


Dr. K.P.Jayaswal holds that the line 14 of the 
Hathigumpha cave Inscription of Kharavela clearly mentions 
that Mahavira came to Kalinga and started preaching his 
doctrine (Vijaya Chakra Pravartana ) at the Kumari Hills of 
Kalinga“? which is identified with the present Udayagiri 
near, Bhubaneswar. Reference to this has also been made 
by K.P. Jain in the "Antiquity of Jainism in South India." 


When Mahavira reached at Toshali and received 
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ill-treatment being suspected as a robber he was saved by 
the king of Toshali, knowing the teacher to be the son 
of his friend.“® Unless, Mahavira got true royal patronage, 
he would not have gone to Toshali again, where, he was 
again tortured; perhaps by the antagonist class of anti 
Jainas but again he was saved by the Toshali Khyatriyas,”® 
which, means the ruling members of Toshali ; when 
Mahavira was on the point of being hanged. This clearly 
reveals the fact that the king and the Kshatriyas were’ 
quite lenient, towards Mahavira and perhaps tried to 
propagate Jainism aided by royal support, which might 
have caused a rousal of antagonistic forces to resist the 
progress of Jainism in Kalinga. In any case, mention of a 
marvellous image of God Jina being guarded by the king 
Toshalika®’, of Toshali and the two examples of enimical 
reaction of anti-Jainas towards Mahavira,“® testify the fact 
that the king of Kalinga was a great Patron of jainism and 
was quite close to Mahavira personally. However, apart 
from this, the lack of proper source-materials abstains us 
from knowing any further contributions made by this ruler 
of Kalinga for the upliftment of Jainism in his country. 


The next ruler, who’ was evidently closely associated 
with Jainism in Kalinga, was Nandaraja of the Hathigumpha 
inscription®® of Kharavela. This Nandaraja has been identified 
by many scholars with Mahapadma Nanda who ruled over 
a vast territory of North india including Kalinga during the 
4th century B.C. We do not know if he was a Jaina 
from the beginning. But we know that in the 12th year of 
his reign Kharavela brought back the image of Kalinga 
Jina which had been carried away by the Nandaraja.°! This 
statement of the Hathigumpha Inscription indirectly reveats 
the fact that the Nandaraja had taken away the Kalinga 
Jina from Kalinga after conquering the kingdom. And it 
was well preserved at Magadha, even after him for about 
three centuries, to be brought back by Kharavela to Kalinga. 
Whatever controversy there may be regarding the 
identification ‘of this Kalinga Jina,°? it is quite clear that 
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Kalinga was a famous centre of Jainism. By taking away 
the image of Kalinga Jina, the Nandaraja proved himself 
to be a jaina. Otherwise, if it is argued that he took the 
Kalinga Jina as a war-booty, then a significant question 
may arise, as, if he was not interested in Jaina philosophy, 
why he took all the pain of taking the image to his country, 
while other more valuable things were available. The second 
question may point at the fact that there was no necessity 
of preserving it at his capital for a period of about 3 
centuries. "This would suggest that Nandaraja was a believer 
in the faith of the Jina."°?® Apart from this logical derivation 
the Telugu version of "Markandeya Purana" clearly points 
out that the Nandaraja who ruled Kalinga was a Jaina. 
That was the reason why he took away the image of the 
Agrajina from Kalinga to Pataliputra.°* 


Another significant factor that testifies "Nandaraja" 
of Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela who has been rightly 
identified as Mahapadmananda was a Jaina is the difference 
of description of Nandaraja in Brahmnic literature and in 
Jaina literature. Vishnu Purana describes him as a son of 
a Sudra Woman (Sudragarbha-odbhava)°°. While the Jaina 
work Parisistha Parvan®® relates a story where the daughter 
of Dhanananda was allured by Chandragupta's charm and 
she was allowed by her father to marry Chandragupta 
because it is customary for Kshyatriya girls to marry 
according to their own choice. 


Original : "Prayah Kshatriya Kanyanam sasyate hi 
svayamvarah."”” Thus while the Brahmin texts describe 
Nandas as of sudra origin, the Jaina texts indirectly had 
given the Nandas a Kshatriya status through the description 
of a Nanda princess's marriage with a Kshyatriya monarch. 
The reason of this may be due to the patronisation of 
Nanda rules towards Jainism.’® 


However, the lack of adequate source-materials 


refrains us from drawing a decisive conclusion regarding 
the faith Mahapadmananda. Hathigumpha Inscription of 
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Kharavela says that this Nandaraja had started excavating 
a canal! in Kalinga during his time and after about 300 
years, Kharavela, during his twelfth regnal year completed 
the work.’® We are still in the dark to find out that when 
Nandaraja could excavate a canal for the welfare of the 
people of Kalinga; he could have given considerable attention 
towards the development of Jainism in Orissa, if at all it 
was Jainism, the faith to which he patronised. And any 
amount of work, if he did for Jainism would have 
undoubtedly found its place in the Hathigumpha Inscription, 
with the extra emphasis, because the inscriber of the 
Hathigumpha Inscription, Kharavela, was himself a Jaina. 


Nevertheless, the Nandaraja episode speaks of the 
fact that Jainism was prevalent in Kalinga during his 
conquest and perhaps it was the state religion®® of the 
kingdom. Though, unfortunately we are unable to know 
the name of the ruler of Kalinga contemporary to Nandaraja, 
there is no doubt about the fact that he was an ardent 
believer of Jainism. Perhaps, Nandaraja,after the conquest 
of Kalinga and taking away the Kalinga Jina to his capital, 
became interested in the religion and ultimately adopted it 
as his own faith and subsequently his successors were 
to follow his example, as a result of which the kalinga 
Jina was well preserved at Pataliputra for centuries. 


There is of course, no reason to think that Jainism 
ceased to be the dominant religion of Kalinga soon after 
the Nanda invasion.®! 


Perhaps the prevalence of Jainism in Kalinga was 
one of the causes of the Kalinga War of 261 B.C. To 
quote Dr.K.C. Panigrahi,"...It must have continued as the 
major religion of this country and might have been one of 
the causes of Asoka's invasion. From all accounts we get 
the impression that Asoka was a Brahminical Hindu prior 
to his invasion of Kalinga and it is therefore not unlikely 
that the, war waged against this Jaina country was tinged 
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with a sectarian bias,"°? We shall not be far from the 
reasonable truth if we conclude that because of the existence 
of Jainism as a state religion for a long time the Kalingan 
army and administration were weak and far from violent 
and this was perhaps one of the causes of her defeat in 
the Kalinga War. Asoka's repentance for the injury incurred 
to the virtuous Brahmans and Sramanas®? because of the 
Kalinga War, which he clearly states in his Xllith Rock 
Edict proves the presence of Sramanas, who might be 
the Jaina Sadhus,®“ who were probably quite numerous in 
Kalinga. 


Any how, the later half of the 3rd century B.C. 
saw a temporary eclipse of Jainism in Kalinga, owing to 
the Kalinga War, the following anarchy and above all, 
the vigorous religious policy of Asoka for the upliftment 
of Buddhism. The royal patrons were absolutely scanty to 
back the rise of Jainism in Kalinga, as against the new 
tide of Buddhism. 


Nevertheless, a grandson of Asoka namely Samprati 
was the next royal partron of whom history speaks very 
little. Towards the end of the 3rd century B.C. Samprati, 
ascended the throne of Kalinga. Just as Asoka was a 
staunch patron of Buddhism, Samprati was a staunch 
believer of Jainism, Jaina literature reveals that, Mahavira 
after his visit to Kalinga, when he sojourned in the garden 
of Subhumibhaga in Saketa, he declared some sutras 
restricting the movements of Jaina monks, on 
preachingtours,°® where the name of Kalinga was not 
mentioned. it is the credit of Samprati, who later on made 
other countries suitable for the movements of Jaina monks 
and in this connection, many countries are mentioned. 66 
Here Kalinga has been included in the list of the Aryan 
countries. This shows that king Samprati of Kalinga did a 
lot of reformation work and created a congeneal atmospnere 
for the upliftmént of Jainism in Kalinga. It is quite probable 
that after a period of stagnation, Jainism experienced a 
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full revival in Kalinga under the patronage of Samprati.®? 


In the 1st Century B.C.again, Jainism in Kalinga 
was destined to receive unreserved Patronisation from 
Kharavela, the greatest among al! other royal patrons of 
Kalinga. It was his efforts which resulted heightening the 
place of Jainism in Orissa, the impact of which is still 
detected from the present culture of the soil. 
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BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON THE 
BRGEHMGENICGL TEMPLE G@RT 


Dr. AN. Paridea 


Da had a long career in Orissa. Its 


existence in the state stretched over the period from the 
time of the Buddha to the medieval time. Seventh-eighth 
Cen. A.D. was the glorious period in its career and the 
glories have been made permanent in the creations of art, 
the remains of which are found at Ratnagiri,Lalitagiri, 
Udayagiri and some other places. The Orissan society and 
culture came under its influence, and the influence is 
most conspicuous in the domain of art. Orissa is rich in 
Buddhist art. The influence of Buddhist art on the 
Brahmanical art, particularly on the temples of Orissa, is 
too conspicuous to be over looked.- 


A good number of research work have been done 
on different aspects of Orissan art. Though scholars like 
K.C. Panigrahi,’ Charles Fabri? and Vidya Dahejia?’ have 
underlined the Buddhist influence in their scholarly works, 
no serious attempt has yet been made for a detailed and 
comprehensive study on this topic. This paper is designed 
to make a study of the nature and extent of the Buddhist 
influence on the Brahmanical! temple-art of Orissa. The 
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influence is mainly on the sculptures and hence the identity 
of treatment of some sculptures is taken as the basis of 
the study. 


The Orissan temple style developed on the 
traditional manner, independent of the previous Buddhist 
monastic and religious architecture. Brick material par 
excellence in Buddhist architecture,did not find favour with 
the architects of the Brahmanical temple. Except a few 
temples like the one at Ranipur-Jharial, Brahmanical temples 
have been made entirely of stone. On the evidence of the 
Ranipur-Jharial temple of a late period (C.10th Cen. A.D.) 
a reasonable conclusion cannot be drawn that the idea 
was borrowed from Buddhist architecture. 


While discussing the Buddhist influence, Charles 
Fabri has gone to the extent of arguing that in the early 
stage the Buddhist shrines were gradually adapted to Hindu 
worship. He even considers the Kosalesvara temple at 
Baidyanath in Bolangir district, where there is the evidence 
of the use of brick, as an outstanding example of a Buddhist 
shrine having been converted into a Hindu temple.’ This 
appears to be an extreme view. There is no convincing 
evidence to prove that Buddhist shrines were converted 
into Brahmanical temples. There is not even a single 
allusion to such conversion in the traditions contained in 
medieval literature of Orissa. Brick cannot be the sole 
criterion for linking the Brahminical brick temples with the 
Buddhist shrines. Brick as well as stone were equally 
used by the Hindus and Buddhists. 


It is in the field of temple sculpture that the 
influence of the Buddhist art is clearly visible. The earliest 
extanct temple of Orissa (6th Cen.A.D.) are proceeded by 
a period of flourishing Buddhist art. The gap between the 
Jain caves of. Udayagiri and the earliest temples of 
Lakshmanesvara, Bharatesvara and Satrughnesvara-stretching 
nearly seven centuries is filled up by Buddhist art. The 
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existence of Buddhist monastic establishments is proved 
by archaeological remains, literary allusion like that of Si- 
yu-ki of Hiuen Tsiang and epigraphic record like the 
Jayarampur copper plates.° Charles Fabri does not exaggerate 
when he speaks about this "Buddhist period" in the history 
of Orissan art.” Thus the Orissan artists were patronised 
by the rich community who were the main supporters of 
Buddhism.® The revival of the Brahmanical culture during 
the 4th-5th Century A.D. led to the construction of temples 
in an organised way. It was not unlikely that in the 
beginning, the services of the Buddhist artists were 
requisitioned for the Brahmanical art. To quote Vidya Dahejia- 


"The guilds of craftsmen would work for any patron 
who requisitioned their services. On one occasion a guild 
might be asked to construct a Buddhist monastery, on 
another occasion to build a temple dedicated to the Hindu 
god Shiva, and at yet another time to work on a Jain 
temple... We can often see clearly the hand of the same 
guild in monuments dedicated to different faiths. There is, 
for example, so close an identify of style between the 
Sisiresvara Shiva temple at Bhubaneswar and the Buddhist 
monastery at Ratnagiri that one is tempted to see the 
hand of the same craftsmen at work on both".® It is obvious 
that the craftsmen by way of habit, inclination, training 
and experience, applied the Buddhist ideas into the new 
creations when they were called upon to construct 
Brahmanical temples. Therefore, we notice to some extent, 
Buddhist influence on the Brahmanical temples. 


The use of internal columns to support the ceiling 
appears to be a Buddist idea. Columns were widely used 
in Buddhist architecture. It is true that the columns are 
not exclusively Buddhists, but its origin can be traced to 
the cave-architecture with which the Buddhism was closely 
associated. The carved pillars of the Buddhist caves of 
Bhaja, karli, Bedsa, Ajanta, etc; are structurally necessary. 
This practice was carried over to the Brahmanical!l 
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architecture, like the temples. Outside Orissa many temples, 
such as the khajuraho temples, have internal pillars. The 
pillared Mandapa is an important feature of the South 
Indian temples. The Hall of Hundred Pillars in Vijayanagar 
architecture is well known.’° 


In Orissa the temple architecture is basically astylar, 
i.e., without Pillars. Pillar did not find favour in Orissan 
style. Only a few temples in Orissa have internal pillars. 
The rectangular mukhasala of the Parasuramesvara temple 
in Bhubaneswar (7th Cen. A.D.) has six pillars inside which 
support its flat roof. The Simhanatha temple on an island 
in the Mahanadi, near Baramba (7th Cen. A.D.) has pillars 
inside its mukhasala to support the roof.’ The mukhasala 
of the Vaital temple in Bhubaneswar (8th Cen.A.D.) has 
eight large pilasters against the side walls. Apart from 
these early temples some ‘later temples also contain pillars. 
The Kosalesvara temple at Baidyanath (9th Cen.A.D.) in 
Bolangir district is remarkable for its exquisitely carved pillars 
and pilasters. These are carved with large and beautiful 
sculptures, mostly of nayikas with attendants. Similar carved 
pillars are noticed in the Kapilswar temple at Charda (9th 
Cen. A.D.) in Bolangir district. 


It is not out of context to mention here the pillars 
at Kupari in Balasore district. There has been an attempt 
to associate these pillars with the Buddhism. This place 
was an important Buddhist site. In 1871 John Beams the 
then Collector, Balasore came across certain Buddhist 
monuments and images in this place.’?” The Buddhist 
association is further strengthened by its identification with 
Komparaka Vihara, mentioned in Bhaumakara copper plates.!® 
The early Bhaumakara rule witnessed a great flourishing 
of Buddhism in Orissa. In view of this it can be assumed 
that this place once had several Buddhist monuments. The 
present pillars might have been parts of either a Buddhist 
hall or of a Brahmanical structure with Buddhist influence. 
Therefore, it is fairly reasonable to conclude that the pillars 
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in the Brahmanical temples owe their origin to the Buddhist 
tradition. 


The treatment of the Lakulisa image on the early 
temples of Orissa betray Buddhist influence. Lakulisa was 
the systematiser or organiser of the Pasupata sect of the 
saivism. On Orissan temples Lakulisa closely resembles with 
dhyani Buddha. He is seated in Padmasana in 
dharmachakrapravartana mudra. To illustrate this point 
the Lakulisa image in the central niche on the northern 
wall of the Sisiresvara mukhasala (8th Cen. A.D.) may be 
examined. This four-armed image sits in Padmasana on a 
lotus seat. The main two hands are in the vyakhyana mudra, 
the gesture of preaching and in other two hands he holds 
an aksamala and a flower. The lakuta or staff is held firmly 
against his body. On the pedestal below is a central scroll 
with a stylised tri-ratna superimposed with a lotus and 
flanked by a deer and a naga. There is a halo round his 
head. On either side of him are three disciples, each with 
their own haloes. This is distinctly Buddhist inspiration.’ 
This image, without the lakuta and a wheel in place of 
lotus in the pedestal (i.e.,a wheel flanked by deer) is a 
replica of the famous Sarnath Buddha. Similar one of the 
earliest representation of Lakulisa is noticed on an inscribed 
pillar at Mathura.’ The Lakulisa on this pillar is a two- 
armed and three-eyed standing figure. He holds the club 
in his right hand and probably a Kapala in the left.’ 
Thus it is clear that the Orissan example drew its inspiration 
from the Buddhist theme of the Teacher delivering his 
discourse. Almost similar Lakulisa images are found in 
Parasuramesvara, Vaital, Muktesvara, Rajarani, Lingaraja and 
Meghesvara temples. 


In the Sisiresvara temple there is an unusual figure 
of reclining woman on the eastern cornice. Vidya Dahejia 
relates this figure to the Buddhist legend of Maya's dream. 
In Hindu iconography we do not come across such a 
description. As a result of Buddhist influence a large number 
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of Buddhist images came to be depicted on the Barhmanical 
temples of Orissa. Particularly the temples built during 
the Bhaumakara epoch contain such images in large number. 
On the mukhasala of the Sisiresvara temple we come across 
many Buddhist images. K.C.Panigrahi identifies them. 
Amoghasiddhi, Jambhala, Avalokitesvara, etc.!° Even some 
Brahmanical images bear the appearance of the Buddhist 
deities. An image carved in a niche below the Nataraja 
image on the front raha resembles very much with 
Avalokitesvara.’® Buddhist influence is also noticed in the 
friezes on the edges of the lower roof slab of the mukhasala. 
This led Dahejia to comment that the entire left wall of 
the Sisiresvara mukhasala is Buddhist inspiration.®° Buddhist 
images are also noticed on other temples. An image of 
Amoghasiddhi is carved on the northern inner wall of the 
Vaital temple. There is an image seated in padmasana with 
hands in dhyanamudra and another with yogapatta round 
his knees on the low courtyard wall of the Muktesvara 
temple in Bhubaneswar. These two images appear to be 
Buddhist inspiration. 


I would like to refer here the observation of Vidya 
Dahejia with regard to the poor treatment of the sculptures 
on the earliest group of temples. She writes. "...proportions 
are poor, images stocky and figures generally in rigid 
postures. The human body has an awkward appearance 
with arms and legs seeking to be separate entities, flat. 
and flabby, and attached to the body in an inorganic fashion 
without any depiction of underlying bone or muscular 
structure" .?' 


Fabri finds in these sculptures ‘a strong element 
of archaic clumsiness’? To him the clumsiness' was ‘due 
to a sudden change from the Buddhist art to the Brahmanical 
art. He says, "whilst the architects were able craftsmen 
and could erect smal! but sturdy structures to house the 
sacred images of Hinduism, the sculptors were struggling 
with their new problems, unknown to their Buddhist 
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predecessors.”"?* So the poor treatment of the sculptures 
on the earliest group of temples,i.e. 6th and 7th century 
A.D. was perhaps due to the change of theme. The 
sculptors, who had experience in the flourishing Buddhist 
art of the preceding period were required to deal with an 
altogether new theme. i.e. Brahmanical flop. 


In the conclusion it can be said that the Buddhist 
art had been a flourishing art in Orissa by the time the 
earliest group of Brahmanical temples were constructed. 
The services of the artisans, who had training in and 
experience of the Buddhist art were requisitioned for the 
construction of the Brahmanical temples. It was through 
them the Buddhist ideas entered into the temple-art. The 
architectural form of the temples remained more or less 
unaffected by the Buddhist art. The influence of the Buddhist 
art was limited to certain sculptures. 
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UDGEYEGIRI - @ UNIQUE 
MONG@GSTERIGL COMPLEX 


Sri BK Sink 


I is well-known that the Kalinga war (260BC.) 
caused great destruction of life and sufferings to the people. 
According to the 13th rock edict of Emperor Asoka 150,00 
were deported, 100,000 killed and many more of that 
number perished. The meaningful contrition of a man who 
was consciously aware of the sorrow he had caused is 
evident from the contents of that edict. It is believed that 
after what he saw on the battlefield, his heart was full 
with remorse and under the guidance of Bhikshan Upagupta 
he embraced Buddhism, which stood for love, equality, 
nonviolence and kindness to fellow beings. His patronage 
to Buddhism opened Orissa to this new concept of life 
and understanding, which thereafter remained prominent 
for centuries to come. 


About a millennium later when the Chinese traveller, 
Hiuven-Tsiang, visited Orissa he saw hundreds of Buddhist 
institutions flourishing in Orissa, prominent among them 
being Puspagiri, (pu-se-po-ki-li) a sanghrama, in a great 
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mountain on the south-west frontiers of the country. Hiven- 
Tsiang's Puspagiri, located at a distance of about 700 {i 
from Karnaswarna, still remains to be identified. 


The most prominent sites, so far excavated in 
Orissa, Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri and Udayagiri, all located in 
Cuttack district, from three points of a triangle, about 
10kms. from each other. Two beautiful monastries and a 
stupa have been excavated at Ratnagiri while one brick 
Chaitya, one stupa with relic caskets and evidence of four 
monastries is available from Lalitagiri, besides numerous 
stone sculptures of Buddhist pantheon dating to 7th/8th 
century A.D. 


Ancient site Udayagiri, Lat 20°, 38', 45" long 86°, 
16', 25" E is situated on the eastern slopes of a hill, 
highest point of which rises to 300 mtrs. above the 
surrounding plains. Situated on the right bank of river Birupa, 
a tributary of river Brahmani, the site contains remains of 
at least two Buddhist monasteries located 200 mtrs. apart 
and datable between circa 8th and 13th century A.D. 


The Assia hills around Udayagiri form a "U"shaped 
valley, the opening being towards the river side. The first 
monastery is on the left arm of the "U" near a baoli, 
which has an inscription datable to circa 11th Century 
A.D. The entire complex is buried under a mound, on top 
of which sits a modern Mahakala temple. Some years back, 
a small excavation conducted by the Department of 
Archaeology, Government of Orissa exposed a small portion 
of a brick monastery consisting of the sanctum in which 
exists a big stone image of Buddha sitting in dhyana mudra. 
The monastery had a stone gateway, which at present is 
standing in the compound of Patna Museum. 


The second Monastery, excavated by the Excavation 


Branch of Archaeological Survey of India from 1985 to 
1989, is situated deep into the "U"shaped valley on the 
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slopes of the highest hill. Excavation revealed an 
immaculately planned monasterial complex, consisting of a 
stupa, a monastery and a large enclosure consisting of 
votive stupas, possibly a Chaitya, and other domestic 
structures. Viewed from the river side the monasterial 
complex, with the lush green jungle on the slopes of the 
hill forming a backdrop to the entire composition, must 
have presented a grand spectacle symbolising the 
undisputed majesty of the "dhamma'". 


STUPA : 


The stupa, situated on the south-eastern corner 
of the complex is made of brick and has a compound wall 
around it, the space between the compound wall and the 
stupa, measuring 2.5 mtrs. on each side served as a 
pradakshinapath. The stupa, made of bricks, is roughly 
square on plan each side measuring 10mtrs. The stupa 
has four courses of roughly dressed sand stone and 3 
courses of bricks in the foundations. 


The drum of the stupa had a wide horizontal band 
of mouldings and several bands obtained by insets and 
offsets of bricks. On all four sides, facing cardinal directions, 
above the mouldings in the middle, are four pillared inset 
niches each enshrined with a seated stone image of Dhyani 
Buddha, about 1.5 mtrs. high. On the east is Akshobhya, 
on the south, Ratnasambhava, on the west is Amitabh 
and on the north is Amoghasiddhi. Each image is inscribed 
in the Brahmi characters of 10th cent. A.D. in Sanskrit 
reading . 


Ye dharma hetu prabhav hetu teshama Tathagato 
hya avadata teshma Cyo hirodho avam vadi maha 


Shramananh. 


The stupa has a total height of 4.8 mtrs. and its 
entrance was on the northern side by a ramp over the 
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compound wall. No harmika or Chattravali was found over 
the stupa. 


MONASTERY : 


The Monastery is located in the western part of 
the complex and made of finely dressed moulded brick. It 
had cells, approached by verandahs, on all sides of a big 
courtyard which paved with chlorite slabs. The main entrance 
to the monastery is from the eastern side whereas an 
ancilliary entrance was located in the south-eastern corner 
of the monastery. 


Exactly opposite the entrance, and located in the 
western wing is the main shrine, having a big stone image 
of Bhudda in dhyana mudra carved out of five stone blocks. 
The shrine chamber has beautifully carved stone door jambs 
depicting floral design, scrolls, yakshas and Kinnaras. The 
lintel is carved with the images of Gandharva with a small 
image of Buddha on the Lalatabimba. At the base of the 
jambs are shown dvarapalas and images. Nine images of 
Buddha and other deities of Buddhist pantheon were found 
in a row in the verandah outside the sanctum while 8 
more such sculptures were found packed in the sanctum. 
On a good number of images Buddhist creed was engraved 
in letters which are datable to 8th Century A.D. 


The monastery was square in shape measuring 35 
mtrs. on the side while the central courtyard was 12.40 
square and the shrine chamber measured 3.15x2.75 mtrs. 
Around the court were situated 18cells, 5 each in the 
northern and southern wings and 4 each in eastern and 
western wings. The cell doors were closed with brick 
masonry later period. On the door of the cells in the western 
wing was found a lintel made of moulded bricks showing 
floral designs. An average cell measured 3.25x2.90 mtrs. 
There was a big stone drain, closed with, corbelled sides, 
in the north-eastern corner to drain out rain water from 
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the courtyard. The courtyard monolithic, stone pillared 
porches on all sides, two pillars were found intact and 
bases of many more were recovered. 


The entrance, to the monastery was through a 
single chamber which stood on a platform having a projection 
on the eastern side. The platform had a filling of murrum 
and edging of dressed stone slabs bonded by iron dowels. 
A low ramp formed the passage from the enclosure to the 
projection in the platform . Placed slightly behind the line 
of the projection, in the platform, was the exuberantly 
carved gate of the monastery. The huge stone forming 
the base of the right flank was founded in situ while that 
of the left flank, broken into pieces, was found slightly 
displaced. Large number of dressed stones and architectural 
fragments showing floral scrotls and large portion of a door 
jamb showing scrolls and large portion floral designs akin 
to those on the door jamb of the sanctum were found in 
the area establishing beyond doubt the existence of carved 
gateway of the monastery. 


From the cells within the monastery were found 
126 Sun baked clay sealings depicting a dharma chakra 
with a deer on either side and bearing inscription "Shri 
Madhavpur Mahavihara Arya Bhkshu Sangha". 


THE ENCLOSURE : 


In front of the monastery was an enclosure bound 
by massive walls in brick masonry. Much of the evidence 
has been destroyed due to brick robbing but traces of 
walls on the northern and eastern sides exist. Evidence 
shows that there were four phases and each phase had a 
separate enclosure wall. ` 


Phase | : Traces of the wall of this phase are 


available on the northern side up to a length of 21 mtrs. 
thereafter it turns south and is available up to a length of 
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8mtrs. The wall is made of hand-made bricks and has 15 
courses, in the core of the wall brick bats have been used. 


Phase li : In this period the area enclosed by the 
wall of the 1st phase has been doubled. It is made of 
moulded brick but at places hand-made bricks have been 
used in the bottom portion. This wall runs down the slope 
as a result, its bottom course is 2.14 mtrs. lower than 
that of the 1st phase. The wall is available up to 20.32 
mtrs, in the northern side. On the eastern side the wall is 
available upto a length of 46 mtrs. a gateway and a postern 
gate are placed in the wall on this side. The wall at places 
shows 26 courses and 3 offsets on this side. 


Phase lil : The wall of phase Ill is built at a higher 
level and 2.30 west of the wall of Phase |i. 


Phase IV : This wall is at a much higher level, 
built on a filling of about 4 mtrs. about a metre west of 
the phase II! wall, its traces being available up to 40mtrs. 
on the eastern side. 


GATEWAY TO THE COMPLEX : 


It is contemporary with the wall of phase li. It is 
a brick structure with steps in the centre leading to the 
passage to the monastery. The two flanking curtains, on 
either side were decorated with moulding and recesses. 
At the start of steps was a threshold of stone slabs. In a 
later phase however the gateway was converted into a 
ramp, leading to a brick paved area just in front of the 
gate of the monastery. 


A good number of structures were found inside 
the enclosure; these consisted of small brick stupas, 
structures with an ambulatory, eight bases of pillars possibly 
remnants of pillared hall and a block consisting of one 
bathroom and six Chulas. 
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In the centre of the enclosure was a rammed 
passage, connecting the entrance of the enclosure with 
the gate of the monastery and these structures were located 
on either side of the passage. Besides stone images of 
Aparajita, Jambhala, Avalokiteswar etc, one gold pendant, 
clay plaques, arrow heads and a spear head were found. 


CONCLUSIONS : 


1) The most important information, revealed by 
the excavations, is the hitherto unknown name of the 
monastery i.e.Madhavpur Mahavihara. 


2) Hiuven-Tsiang has not mentioned any monastery 
of that name and this suggests that possibly the monastery 
was built in the post Hiuen-Tsiang period. The affinity of 
the stone sculptures with those of late Gupta idiom also 
suggests a date towards the end of the 7th Cent. A.D. 
or the early part of 8th Cent A.D. 


3) Dr. Mitra, the excavator of Ratnagiri places the 
Ratnagiri monastery in 8th Cent A.D. and by comparison 
Udaygiri monastery is a little earlier in date to Ratnagiri. 


4) Monastery at Ratnagiri as well as Lalitgiri do 
not have enclosure walls but at Udayagiri the enclosure 
wall is associated right from the beginning and has been 
rebuilt at least thrice. Why the enclosure wall was necessary 
at Udaygiri is a point to be investigated further. Was it 
the seat of Vajrayana seat, different from the one's at 
Lalitgiri or Ratnagiri or was it a monastery of Bhikshunis 
which necessitated privacy. 


5) The Monastery most probably was destroyed 
as a result of invasion possibly by the Muslims. The find 
of spearhead and arrow heads near the enclosure wall do 
not suggest a peaceful purpose but an invasion which is 
further supported by the find of about 30 beautiful sculptures 
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of Buddhist male and female deities shifted inside the 
sanctum which seems to have been filled up. As a result 
of filling and blocking of the entrances the image in the 
sanctum have come down to us unscathed. 


6) A hectic activity of shifting of big sculptures 
was observed as some big sculptures were found abandoned 
inside the enclosure, at least 3 of which could not be 
carried to safety. 


7) The door way of the monastery as evident 
from the debris was broken into pieces while the door 
jamb of the sanctum which was buried under the filling 
remained fairly intact. 


8) Damage to the sculptures left in the enclosure 
was similar to the one done to the images of Hindu Gods 
and Goddesses by iconoclast elsewhere i.e. the face in 
male images and the face and breasts in the female images 
were either destroyed or badly mutilated. 


4 
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BUDDHISM 


Dr. G. C. Chauley 


© is is occupying an important position in the 
socio-religious and cultural history of India through ages. 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Jainism have left behind a rich cultura! 
wealth in the form of temples, caves, monasteries and 
large number of sculptures reported from different parts 
of Orissa. 


The antiquity of Buddhism in Orissa is as old as 
that of Buddha, though Buddha had not visited Kalinga. 
during his life time as no reference is found on the list of 
his sojourn. From "Lalitavistara" we get the reference of 
Buddha's hair relic (Kesa-Asthi) entered into ancient Odra 
country through her two illustrious traders Tapasu and 
Vhatllika. In subsequent period, the nail and relic of Buddha 
too entered into Odra. 


Unfortunately we do not have a continuous or 
chronological history of the development of Buddhism, as 
after the above references of relics virtually we do not 
have .any other archaeological materials in hand till 3rd 
Century B.C. After a gap of over 300 years again we 
come across with the Kalinga war episode, the conquest 
of Kalinga by King Asoka and Mauryan Asoka's devotion 
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to Buddhism and engraving of two major Rock Edicts one 
at Dhauli ({Tosali) and other at Jaugada (Somapa). In 
subsequent period what was the prevailing conditions of 
Buddhism in Orissa remain under darkness due to lack of 
archaeological or literary evidences. Of course from the 
account of Fa-Hien we do get the flourishing stage of 
Buddhism in eastern India specially in Tamralipti and its 
surrounding places where he spent a decade or so. Since 
almost the whole of eastern coast of India remained as 
the stronghold of Buddhism for many centuries. Even 
scholars on Buddhism and Pali literature believed that Pali 
played an important role in Orissa and early Buddhism spread 
over Burma, Ceylon and Siam through the medium of Pali, 
reveals the fact that Kalinga have had a great share in 
the missionary activities in the territories beyond the seas. 


In the 7th Century A.D. from account of Hiuen- 
Tsiang: we do come across with an affluent stage of 
Buddhism in Odra and Kangoda. As a matter of fact 
Buddhism do tried to survive in Orissa from 3rd Century 
B.C. onwards and again flourished during the time of 
Bhaumakaras. It would not be out of place to mention 
here that when the Palas of eastern India patronising 
Buddhism in Bengal, Bihar and part of U.P., Orissa, Buddhism 
too flourished under the patronage of its local rulers free 
from the yoke of the Palas, as a result an independent 
school developed with local Khandalite stone as medium 
for sculptural art. 


The entire state is practically littered with images 
of Mahayana, Vajrayana pantheons. Mention may be made 
of some of the noteworthy Buddhist sites viz. Jayarampur, 
Khadipada, Mohanpara, Solampur, Ayodhya, Bhuinpara and 
Kesba in Balasore district Khiching, Ranibandh & Udala in 
the district of Mayurbhanja, Ratnagiri,Udayagiri, Lalitagiri 
and Kolangiri, Rameswar, Virajagiri Kharla, Chandwa, 
Baneshwarnasi and Kundeswar in the district of Cuttack, 
Bhubaneswar, Kuruma, Achutrajpur, Aragarh hill in the 
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district of Puri, Phulbani and Sambalpur etc. 


The rich heritage that was under oblivion within 
the debris/mounds at Ratnagiri was unveiled by Dr. (Mrs) 
D.Mitra of Archaeological Survey of India in 1958 onwards 
bringing into light the existence of 3 nos, of monastic 
complexes, stupas, chaityas and innumerable sculptures 
and other precious and semi-precious antiquities, elevated 
Orissan Buddhism into firm footing, followed by the 
publication of Dr.N.K.Sahu's Buddhism in Orissa. 


The excavation work undertaken by Bhubaneswar 
Circle (formed in 1985 April) at Lalitagiri and Excavation 
Branch-IV, at Udayagiri in 1985-86 onwards have brought 
to light a great vistas in the field of Buddhism in Orissa. 
Udayagiri and Lalitagiri though well-known to the Buddhist 
scholars from the 2nd decade of 20th century for its 
highly artistic life size images found lying scattered over a 
huge area in the mound and its adjacent villages. But no 
systematic excavation taken up till 1985 except a trial 
digging conducted in 1977 by Dr.K.S. Behera on the 
southern side hill slope of Lalitagiri exposing few bases of 
votive stupas and architectural fragments. 


In Udayagiri Excavation, Archaeological spade work 
have exposed the remains of the monastic complex 
consisting of cells for venerable monks of the great 
monastery, open courtyard, varandah and a central shrine 
chamber with existence of a colossal seated Buddha inside 
it, facing the main entrance of the monastery. The door 
jamb is highly stylistic and decorated by carvings of Kinnars, 
Creepers, Naga-Nagini, Deities etc., is specimens of superior 
workmanship of the Buddhist artists. This monastic complex 
is the only of its kind discovered in Orissa which has 
been minutely planned, aesthetically designed and perfectly 
executed. A huge stupa is also placed on its .south-eastern 
corner. The ascending passage passing through minor 
structure and through a stone entrance gateway which 
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served the purpose of introducing the monastery to visitors. 
The monastic complex is occupying a commanding position, 
at the front a huge compound wall as stated above, at 
the back a crescent moon-like semicircular hill with lushgreen 
forest forming the back drop to the whole composition. 
The excavation along with this architectural complex we 
are able to discover about 50 unique sculptures of Buddhist 
divinities like Buddha, Tara, Jambhala, Aparajita, Boddhisattva 
etc. Mention may be made of another interesting point 
pertaining to this monastic complex of Udayagiri, all the 
seals discovered in course of excavation giving a reading 
"Sri Madhavpur Mahaviharaya Arya Bhikshu Sanghashya". 


The seals are traditional, being Chakra flanked by 
two deers in the upper portion. And legend is on the lower 
part. Through the legend on the seals it is clear that the 
monastery at Udayagiri was well-known to the Buddhist 
as Madhavpur Mahavihara. Possibly the name Udayagiri is 
given by a local people in much later date. 


Scholars are not unanimous about the identification 
of Pushpagiri Mahavihar in Orissa. Some believe Ratnagiri, 
Lalitagiri and Udyagiri might be one among the Monasteries 
which was mentioned by Hiuen-Tsiang. Other scholars 
believe that Pushpagiri is somewhere near Sitabhanji in 
Keonjhar district specially supported by Prof. N.K.Sahu. 
But discoveries of Ratnagiri and Udayagiri seals rule out 
the possibility of terming Ratnagiri or Udayagiri as Pushpagiri. 


Archaeological Suryey of india, Bhubaneswar Circle 
took up to problem oriented excavated work at Lalitagiri 
to find out the existence of monastic complex and 
identification of Pushpagiri Mahavihara. In 1985 one solitary 
mound existing at the back of the present sculpture shed 
is taken up for excavation work. The whole hemispherical 
mound was surveyed and divided into quadrants covering 
the whole mound and its peripheral area. As per 
Archaeological principles scientific excavation followed and 
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resulted in exposing ,was highly rewarding because other 
than expositing the vestiges of a ruined stupa with 
Pradakshinapatha, from the core of the stupa three relic 
caskets were also discovered. 


It is needless to say that for the first time in the 
History of Orissa, relic caskets with sacred relic (Dhatu) 
unearthed, as none of the Buddhist sites excavated prior 
to 1985 i.e. Ratnagiri, Kuruma and other places has not 
yielded any caskets. The system of preserving of this relics 
are also unique. Like a Chinese puzzle box, one casket 
kept inside the other, Four (caskets) containers forming 
one set, first one i.e. outer one made out of locally available 
Khondalite stone, carved in the shape of votive stupa. But 
unlike votive stupa, it is not monolithic made out of 2 
parts - the hemispherical! top parts and drum like bottom 
portion. Within the bottom portion a socket is made to 
accommodate a second container which is a traditional 
casket, in light grey colour, though smaller in size is 
having the similarity in shape with other reported casket 
found at Piprahwa and other places. The third container is 
made out of silver, whereas the fourth one is of gold. 
Within the fourth one the relic or "Dhatu” in the form of 
a small fragment of bone is preserved. Unfortunately out 
of the three caskets, one has not yielded other three inner 
caskets possibly either robbed or preserved some where 
in the vicinity. Of the two relics in hand, one is again 
foiled with a gold leaf which is imposing the importance 
of the relic. In the past similar three sets of relics with 
caskets also reported from Sanchi by Cunnigham who has 
identified them of Buddha, Sariputta and Mahamoggallana!. 


in the subsequent digging in 1986, 1987 and 1988, 
we have almost reached to a pre-Christian era level with 


the available antiquarian remains. 


Very close to Dr.Behera's excavation in 1977 at 
Lalitagiri when we have started digging, we came across 
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with the ruins of a huge apsidal Chaityagriha made out 
of bricks. Superstructure partly survived having 
basemoundings very similar as reported from 
Nagarjunakonda. This is another significant discovery as 
no such huge brick apsidal Chaityagriha reported from any 
other sites in Orissa (measurement -22 mt. in length, 11.40 
mt. in width and 3.30 mt. thick wall) 


Further digging revealed the fact that this huge 
apsidal Chaityagriha was constructed encircling the existence 
of an earlier stupa which has also yielded two cultural 
phases. Inner core of the earliest stupa is being enlarged 
by giving second encircling drum. The earlier stupa is also 
having an apsidal entrance pathway which also continued 
in all subsequent periods. While test checking is made to 
ascertain the foundation of apsidal hall to the left side of 
the entrance which is facing east, we came across with a 
stone platform having Brahmi Inscription of Kushana 
Character. Besides that, we are getting the pillar having 
lenticular sockets to insert bas-reliefs as reported from 
Sanchi, Bharhut, Saranath and Bodhagaya, which are the 
typical characterstics of Sunga period used as railing around 
the stupa or Chaitya. This is further strengthened by 
discovery of basement of a pillar having half-lotus medallion 
like that of Bodhagaya. Another interesting discovery is 
the series of shell inscriptions carved in highly stylistic 
way on bold-relief. The styles and carvings reminds one 
as if these are incised on soft clay that shows the mastery 
of the inscriber. According to Dr.B.N.Mukherjee, they are 
stylised Brahmi of 5th century A.D.carved in shel! character. 


Besides, we are getting a large number of Buddhist 
sculptures mainly of Buddha in standing position in 
Varadamudra or Abhayamudra and in seated position under 
snake canopy and sometimes in meditation pose under 
Bodhi tree are belonging to early period. In the upper region 
we are getting Jambhala, Tara etc. of later period. 
Inscription of Gupta Brahmi character are also preserved 
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on the base of monolithic votive stupa on the body of 
the sculptures. 


The excavation at Lalitagiri brought to light 
altogether three monastic complexes; two on the eastern 
hill slope facing the existing Matha and one on the extreme 
north-east corner monastic complex has brought to light 
much damaged cells, courtyard, entrance. But due to large 
scale brick robbing the southern wing is completely lost 
beyond identification. 


But two fairly big monastic complexes discovered 
near Matha though found in much dilapidated condition, 
but amaneable to conservation work and distinctly identifiable 
with its inherent features like wide entrance gateways, 
sanctum, cells facing the varandah all around and open 
courtyard. The conservation of the one is undertaken and 
other conservation work to follow soon. Another interesting 
feature discovered is its water reservoir located at the 
north-west corner. The natural slope of hill and the back 
wall of the monastery is cordoned by two partition wall to 
preserve rain water for use by the inmates of monastery. 


Unfortunately, in spite of all the above noted art 
objects and antiquities and fairly large number of 
epigraphical items, the identification of Lalitagiri monastery 
remained incomplete due to non-availability of monastic 
seals as reported from Ratnagiri and Udayagiri. Only two 
much damaged and ill impressed monastic seals discovered 
by the name of the monastery not distinct and so 
controversy remained as it is. 


Presently, Bhubaneswar Circle is processing the 
formalities of declaring one more Buddhist complex as 
National Protected Monuments on the Aragarh hill top near 
Jatni in Puri. district. The Archaeological team of 
Bhubaneswar Circle located the remains of a huge stupa 
mound enclosed by railing pillars. The excavation work to 
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be taken up immediately after it is declared protected and 
we are expecting to have another rich Buddhist site when 
unearthed. 


It is a matter of great misfortune that many 
Buddhist mound and site in other part of the state had 
not only been denuded in the past but even now are being 
allowed to be levelled down due to utter callousness and 
inaction. An awareness and a sense of pride about one's 
cultural heritage can save our rich Buddhist Legacy. 


Scholars like Dr.K.C. Panigrahi, N.K.Sahu and 
others also time to time highlighted the rich heritage, but 
yet a considerable part is awaiting unveiling from the 
womb of earth and we have still a big hiatus or lacuna in 
front of us and it could only be solved by further 
investigation, discoveries, excavation and research work, 
through problem oriented schemes only. It is possible if 
the universities/state department of Archaeology/ 
Archaeological Survey of India and allied institutions come 
forward and collaborate for such onerous but novel task. 


REFERENCES 
1. Bapat P.V.(Ed) 2500 years ¢f Buddhism p.323 
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SG@KTISM 


Dr. Baman Charan Pradhan 


Sam is the worship of Sakti or the female 
Principle the primary factor in the creation and reproduction 
of the Universe ’. The term Sakti represents female divinity 
in general and stands for the energising power of some 
divinity in particular?. Sakti, generally, as Siva's spouse is 
worshipped in many incarnations of which devi, Durga 
and Kali are best Known®. A true devotee of Sakti i.e a 
true Sakti worshipper for the acquisition of supernatural 
faculties through her help or to the destruction of enemies 
through her co-operation®. According to some scholars 
Saktism is an offspring of Saivism, but in fact, it is an 
independent cult of the female principle, with some relation 
to Saivism. From the historical point of view Saktism seems 
to be a combination of Aryan religion with Non-Aryan 
beliefs °. 


The idea of Sakti is as old as man. Man jis great 
to the extent that the Sakti interest in him is magnified, 
and his highest endeavour is to rouse this Sakti®. Sakti 
keeps the gods in their position, makes a man virile or 
makes a sage of a man’. This Sakti is generally Nigudha®: 
even the gods have no idea about her 2. The association 
of Siva and Sakti is at the root of material and spiritual 
betterment of the humanity’. 
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The origin of the cult of Sakti (Mother Goddess) 
may be traced back to the indus Valley Civilization due to 
the availability of innumerable figurines in the excavated 
sites of Mahenjodaro and Harappa. But scholars differ in 
this point as the Indus script has not yet been deciphered 
and there is no any written document prior to the Rig 
Veda, which is dominated by male dieties. There are various 
views regarding the origin of the concept of Sakti and her 
cult as follows :- 


1) O.E. James is of opinion that in prehistoric 
societies early hunters and food gatherers realised the 
significance of women in the process of food production, 
domestication and milking. Therefore, they recognised the 
mother aspect of women and thus accepted the 
predominance of feminine principle (Sakti)'’., Secondly, 
fertility theory may be the origin of the concept of mother 
goddess. This theory is also corroborated by the Hindu 
concept of the earth as the mother’? and it's intimate 
association with agriculture. Generally it is believed that in 
primitive times man looked upon the earth as a 
personification of the deity of fertility. Thirdly, it is believed 
that the cult of mother-goddess is a wide spread religious 
phenomenon. The concept of god as mother is natural to 
human beings in every part of the world "2. It is just possible 
that the Indian idea of the concept of Sakti is nothing 
but a part of that wide spread worship of mother-goddess.!® 
Besides Mackenzie,"’° Starbruck, !°, Smith,!”, Slater’® and 
Marshall'® have presented different views about origin of 
the concept of mother-goddess. 


The cult of mother-goddess is associated with the 
most ancient faith of man all over the world. The Divine 
mother is considered to be source of energy or the Sakti 
itself. In the ancient world from the dawn of civilization 
mother-goddess was worshipped in different names. In 
ancient Egypt she was worshipped as Isis, In Babylonia 
she was regarded as Istar. In India at Harappa and 
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Mahenjodaro she was worshipped as goddess of fertility. 
The mother goddess was invoked in the Rig Vedic?’ age 
as Usa, Aditi, Prithvi etc. In the Upanisad?! she came to 
be known as Mainavati Uma and Maya, the consort of 
Maheswara. In the puranic lore®? there was ramification of 
Saktism and the mother-goddess was known as Adisati, 
Mahasati, Parasakti, Durga, Chandika, Chamunda etc. She 
was also adored as Maha-Laxmi, Maha-Saraswati, Icha- 
Sakti, Kriya-Sakti and Jnana-Sakti . In the early mediaeval 
period centering round Sakti work, there emerged the system 
of tantra in the Agamic literature. The Agamas were 
generally compiled between the 5th and 8th Centuries??? of 
the Christian era, and the Agamic literature profoundly 
influenced the tantric world. In the Ananda Lahari®“ of 
Sankaracharya composed in 9th century A.D., it was 
propounded that Siva became dynamic only in association 
with Sakti. In the mediaeval period there emerged several 
cults centering round the Sakti worship in India. Such cults 
as the cult of the seven mothers and the Yogini Cult gained 
popularity among the people at large. Matsyendranath?’ 
and his followers popularised the cult of sixty four Yoginis 
in India. 


In Sakta literature of India Orissa is well-known 
as Odrapitha. For centuries it was recognised as one of 
the four great Sakta pithas of India. Viraja on the bank of 
the river Vaitarani at Jajpur and Vimala at Purusottama 
Puri are the most well-known representations of the cult 
of mother-goddess in Orissa. Jajpur, Bhubaneswar and Puri 
emerged as the centres of Saktism, Saivism and Vaisnavism 
respectively in course of time. But the whole of. Orissa 
abounds with Sakta shrines and icons ranging from the 
Gupta period to the modern times. The earliest image of 
the two armed Mahisamardini Durga at Jajpur, beautiful 
sculptural representation of Uma Maheswara of Krisnagiri, 
Bankada and Bhubaneswar, the early sapta-matruka 
sculptures of Parasuramesvara and Ghadar near Titilagarh, 
are some of the important landmarks in the study of Saktism 
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in Orissa. The cult of Stambhesvari represented by the 
worship of a log of wood or a pillar or a post is yet 
another significant aspect of the most ancient form to 
Sakti worship in Orissa. Epigraphic, iconographic and 
ethnological evidences indicate, the hoary antiquity of this 
cult which continued to exert overwhelming influence on 
the socio religious life of the people of Orissa through 
ages. Tantricism which became popular in early mediaeval 
Orissa also deeply influenced Sakti worship which found 
vibrant manifestation in Yogini Cult with its two great 
centres at Hirapur and Ranipur. In course of the evolution 
of Saktism in Orissa, there emerged several cults like the 
cult of Stambhesvari, cult of Mahisamardini. Uma-Mahesvara 
cult, cult of Ardhanarisvara, Saptamatruka cult, cult of 
Sixty-four Yogini and the cult of Ekanamsa which ultimately 
were assimilated and integrated in the cult of Jagannatha. 


STAMBESVARI CULT 


The worship of Sakti that like Siva in the form of 
a post or a pillar seems to have emanated from the primitive 
tree worship which like serpent worship was an ancient 
religious cult of India. The primitive people, like the Pulindas?’ 
and the Savaras?® who belong to the proto-Austroliod ethnic 
group appear to have worshipped the mother goddess in 
the form of a tree or the trunk of a tree. In some of the 
early inscriptions®® of Orissa Siva is referred to as sthanu 
i.e a branch less "trunk"?°. In a later literary source, the 
Mukhalingam kshetra mahatmya®! which is a part of skandh 
purana there is an anecdote which supports the hypothesis 
that some of the major religious cults were associated 
with the primitive tree worship. According to the anecdote 
a Savar chief of Mukhalingam had two wives who lived 
on the produce of a Madhuka tree. One of the wives of 
the Savara was devoted to Siva and she was blessed with 
golden flowers from the tree while the other was deprived 
of this miraculous gift. Cosequently, there was a quarrel 
in the family and the tribal chief in annoyance cut the tree 
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at its very root. Strangely to the astonishment of all, there 
emerged from the root of the tree, a Sivalinga which was 
later on idolised as Madhukesvara. It is no wonder that 
the mother goddess like Pasupatti Siva was also worshipped 
in the form of a log of wood or a pillar, "Stambha". In 
fact the tradition of the worship of the Mother goddess in 
the form of a stambha or a post has come down through 
ages to present times. In many obscure nooks and corners 
and places inhabitated by tribal people in Orissa the Mother 
goddess is worshipped in the form of a log of wood or a 
pillar made of stone and she is popularly designated as 
Khambesvari or Kandhunidevi ®? i.e the deity of aboriginal 
khonds. A close observation of many of the images of 
Mother goddess in Orissa, a critical analysis of Aryastava®?’ 
and a study of epigraphical records of Orissa of the Gupta 
and the post-Gupta period lead us to conclude that in the 
history of Saktism in Orissa the genesis of the cult is 
indicated by a fusion of the primitive tree worship, 
protohistoric Yoni worship and the worship of Upanisadic 
concept of Uma. The Pulindas and the Savaras who dwelt 
in the hills and forests of Orissa in course of a process of 
Aryanisation under the influence of the Brahmanical school! 
identified the worship of the mother Goddess, Uma with 
their sacred tree. In this process in Orissa the tree worship 
of the Savaras got itself mingled and merged with the 
worship of the Aryan Mother goddess which ultimately 
gave rise to the establishment of the cult of Stambhesvari 
in Orissa. 


The earliest reference to tree-worship in Orissa is 
however, associated with Jainism, as depicted in the caves 
of Khandagiri and Udayagiri “ . The scenes depicted of 
the Ananta Gumpha and written on the railing in the Jaya 
Vijaya caves in Khandagiri and Udayagiri indicate the worship 
of the sacred tree. The depiction of Gajalaksmi in the door 
way of the Ananta Gumpha further reveals that Kharavela 
patronised the cause of Saktism in the Ist Centary B.C.®%. 
We have no information with regard to the stage of evolution 
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of Saktism in Orissa in the period which immediately 
followed the fall of the Chedis. But the Bhadrak Inscription 
36 throws dim light on the Brahmanical goddess. Parnadevadi 
(parnadevati)3? which indicates that she was a sylvan 
goddess. Khila Harivamsa®® informs us that the mother 
Goddess was worshipped as Aparna and Nagua Savari. 
The reference to the goddess parnadevati °° meaning the 
leaf-clad goddess in the Bhadrak Inscription indicates that 
in the 3rd Century A.D. the aboriginal! Mother Goddess 
found a definite place in the religious pantheon. 


With the south Indian campaigns of Samudragupta 
in the 4th century A.D. the stream to Brahminical form of 
Hinduism began to flow from northern India to Kosala and 
Kalinga. Consequently, there was a fusion of the primitive 
non-Aryan element and the Aryan Brahmanical thoughts 
of Saivism and Saktism. Thus the primitive tree-worship 
got itself mingled with the Brahmanical faith and made 
distinct contribution to the rise of Saivism and Saktism in 
Orissa. Infact, the linga worship emerged out of the primitive 
tree-worship and the trunk of a tree on a post which 

. was the symbol of the divine mother for the tribal people, 
was accepted as the veritable Mother Goddess of the Aryan 
pantheon. Its most. vital expression is noticed in the dense 
forest region of the Kalahandi district of Orissa, which 
was known as Mahakantara“® or Mahavana *“', in the Gupta 
period. The tribal population of this locality obviously used 
to worship a pillar or a trunk of tree as Mother Goddess, 
but under strong Gupta influence there was a Hinduised 
conversion which made them believe that the stambha or 
the Pillar itself was no other than the Aryan Goddess (Isvari) 
Uma. This fusion led to the rise of the Stambhesvari Cult 
in the 5th century A.D. This is known to us from the 
Terasinga Copper plate grant®? of Maharaja Tustikara, 
discovered on the bank of the river Tel near the village 
Terasinga in the district of Kalahandi. The epigraph refers 
to Bhagavati Stambhesvari as the Tutelary deity of Maharaja 
Tustikara whose mother Sri Sobhini Kaustubhesvari pajajanani 
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was also a devout worshipper of the Mother Goddess 
Stambhesvari. The grace of Bhagavati Stambhesvari had 
also been invoked in the last line (line 21) of the charter 
at the end. The epigraphical evidence gives us a clear 
proof of the fusion of the Aryan and non Aryan elements 
in the Sakti worship of Orissa in 5th century A.D. 


In the post-Gupta period the Sarabhapuriyas of 
South Kosala and the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda had not 
patronised the cult of Stambhesvari. Even the Bhaumakaras 
were not the patron of this cult. But the Sulkis who were 
the feudatories of the Bhaumakaras popularised the cult 
of Stambheswari in Kodalaka manda! indentified with the 
present Talcher-Dhenkanal regions of Orissa. They aiso seem 
to be identical! with the Saulika tribe which according to 
Varaha Mihira® lived in the South eastern India near Kalinga, 
Vidarbha and Chedi. Thus the tribal Saulikas or the Silkis 
who were very closely connected with gods‘ continued 
to worship their tribal goddess Stambhesvari in the form 
of a post. The verse of the sulvi charters make it clear 
that Stambhesvari was the family deity of the royal house 
:- Stambhesvari Lavdha Vara Prasadah Sulki Kutebhist 
kasitipah ksatarib Sriman Kulastambha iti pratitah sphurat 
pratipodaya tapitarih®® . 


It is striking to note that the Sulki rulers used the 
epithet "Stambha"“® as their surnames such as - Kanada 
Stambha, Kanchana stambha, Rana stambha, Kalastambha, 
Jaya stambha and Nidaya Stambha. By adopting this 
nomenclature the Sulkis obviously wanted to associated 
themselves with the Divine Mother whom they worshipped 
in the form of a stambha or a pillar or a post. It is also 
interesting to note that the father of the doner of the 
Dhenkanal grant” of Jayastambha was a Brahmin whose 
name was Khamba*‘®. Thus, it is obvious that in course of 
the fusion of the Aryan and the non-aryan elements even 
the Brahmins of the vedic lineage showed their reverence 
to Khambesvari under Sulkis. Moreover, we learn from the 
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Talcher Copper plate grant’® that the feudatories of the 
Bhauma--Karas, who ruled over Yamagarha Mandala, like 
the Sulkis were also devout worshippers of the goddess 
Stambhesvari. It is further interesting to note that during 
the reign of Vinita Tunga there flourished a district or visaya 
called Khambai’° which seems to be reminiscent of the 
Stambhesvari cult. 


The Bhanjas of Khinjali Mandala who issued the 
charters from Dhrtipura and ruled over Boud Sonepur region 
from the 9th century A.D. as the subordinate chiefs 
(Ranakas) of the Bhauma-karas revived the cult of 
Stambhesvari although they accepted Saivism and 
Vaisnavism in different periods. It is interesting to note 
that during the age of the Bhanjas in the Khinjali Mandala 
pillars and posts were worshipped not only as lIsvari 
(Goddess) but also as Deva (God). Obviously, therefore, 
we find the nomenclature of Stambhadeva in the epigraphs 
of the Bhanjas. For example one responsible officer Dutaka 
under Silabhanja || alias Tribhuvana Kalasa was called Bhatta 
Stambha Deva®'., A learned Brahmin of the Vajasa-neyi 
charona with distinct Vedic lineage who was the donee of 
the Komanda copper plate grant of Netta Bhanja alias Kalinga 
‘Kalasa was stamba Deva.” ft is also interesting to note 
that in two sets of copper plate grants of Vidyadhar Bhanja 
alias Amogha Kalasa (samvat 174-910 A.D.) a minister of 
war and peace (Samdhi-Vigrahika) was also known as 
Stambha®?. Among the Bhanjas of Khinjali Mandala who 
ruled from dhrtipura as their political headquarters, 
Ranabhanja was the first and the only monarch who is 
known to have revived the cult of Stambhesvari when 
Ranabhanja occupied the Athmallik region, he was obviously 
influenced by the cult of Stambhesvari which was popular 
among the natives of that locality“. In line 15 of the 
Orissa Museum plate °® of his 9th regnal year Ranabhanja 
calls himself "Stambhesvari lavdha vare prasada”" although 
he was a devout worshipper of Siva. In fact, all through 
his life except in the fag end of his life Ranabhanja continued 
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to be a devout worshipper of Stambhesvari and extended 
benevolent patronage for the growth and development of 
the cult in Boud-Sonepur region. Out of his ten copper 
plate grants which have been so far available in the first 
eight charters he continued to refer to the grace and boon 
of the divine Mother Stambhesvari’°. The succession of 
Ranabhanja were deeply influenced by Vaishnavism yet they 
continued to remain devoted to the goodess Stambhesvari. 
When Janamejaya occupied Khinjli Mandala the Bhanjas 
continued to be the Mahasamantas of the Somavamsis. In 
the recently discovered Sambalpur University museum plates 
of the time of Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya one Bhanja 
Chief (Andojodbhava) Mahasamantadhipati Ranaka Sri 
Devapriya son of Ranaka Sri Sakilla, describes himself as 
Parama vaisnava as well as a devotee of the goddess 
Khambhesvari (Khambhesvari vara Lavdha Prasada)°”- 


‘on 


Bhanjas were ultimately ousted by the Somavamsis 
from Boud-sonepur region. These Somavamsis were deeply 
influenced by the Saivite Teachers like Sadasivacharya®® 
Pramathacharya°’® and Gaganasivacharya®® of the 
Mattamayura school and under them Saivism in Orissa 
reached its high water mark. However, they continued to 
remain devoted to the Mother goddess Stambhesvari who 
was the presiding deity of the Boud-Sonepur region. The 
Goddess who was worshipped through the medium of a 
post was also at one time designated as Ambika as we 
learn from the Olesing copper plate! of Bhanu Varddhana 
of 7th century A.D. In this said inscription there is reference 
to Ambika Maninageswara Bhattaraka. Ambika, associated 
with Meaninageswara Bhattaraka, seems to be ientical with 
goddess Maninageswara enshrined and worshipped at 
Ranpur. In course of time Stambheswari was identified 
with Ambika who is referred to as Bhagavati Sri panchamvari 
Bhadrambika in line 10 of the Maranjamara charter of 
Mahasivagupta Yayati 11°?, In this context Ambika and 
Bhadrambika are described as the presiding deity of Pattana 
Suvarnapur identical with modern Sonepur. Thus there is 
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no doubt that in the history of Sakti worship in Orissa 
the tribal goddess Stambhasvari was accepted as Ambika 
and Bhadra. The saivite teachers of the Mattamayura school 
had also accepted the tantric form of Saktism and under 
their influence both Saivism and Saktism began to thrive 
simultaneously. The depiction of Sapta-Matrukas in the 
temple of Mukteswara at Bhubaneswar, at the temple of 
Markandeswara at Puri are the clear evidences of the 
acceptance of Saktism by the Somavamsis. They had 
also worshipped Narasimha®? who came out of a pillar or 
a "Stambha" according to the Puranic depiction. By the 
time of Yayati !| the Somavamsis had accepted both Saivism 
and Saktism and the name "Chandihara"®® which is another 
name of Yayati Il is another evidence in support of the 
above fact. When the Somavansis occupied Boud-Sonepur 
region they came in greater touch with Vaisnavism which 
had been popularised by the Bhanjas in Khinjali Mandala. 
Thus the Somavamsis were under the tripartite influence 
of Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism. When they occupied 
Utkala they are known to have built a shrine for Purshottama 
at Puri. They brought the concept of Stambheswari to the 
coastal tract and integrated it with that of Bhadrambika 
and Ekanamsa which contributed to the concept and 
iconography of Subhadra in the triad of Jagannath®® . 


Although, the mother goddess was worshipped by 
the Brahmanica!l Hindus in her anthropomorphic form, the 
cult of Stambheswari continued to exercise overwhelming 
influence almost in every nook and corner of Orissa through 
centuries. Aska in the Ganjam district is one of the early 
centres of the cult of Stambheswari. Here, the goddess. 
is worshipped in form of a wooden post and the particular 
street of the township in known as Khambeswari Patana. 


The valley of Tel in the district of Kalahandi was 
another important centre of the cult of Stambheswari in 
the early history of Saktism in Orissa. In fact, the Terasingha 
charter which was discovered in the Tel valley is the first 
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epigraphical record which refers to the earliest prevalence 
of Stambheswari cult in Orissa. Tara Bhramaraka which 
was the Capital of Maharaja Tustikara seems to be identical 
with Talbhamara near the ancient site of Belkhondi in the 
district of Kalahandi. In course of the archaeological survey 
of Asurgarh a circular structure of the 6th century A.D. 
was discovered. This structure was possibly associated 
with the cult of Stambheswari. 


Gopalprasad near Talcher is another interesting site 
associated with the cult of Stambheswari: Here the goddess 
Hingula is represented by a pebble and two pillars of sal 
wood which are said to represent Budhi--Thakurani and 
Khambeswari®®. The historic site of Suvarnapura, i.e. modern 
Sonepur which was the capital of the Bhanjas and the 
Somavamsis in the early medieval period was a very 
important strong-hold of the cult of Stambheswari. The 
temple of Stambheswari at Sonepur represents the most 
vibrant manifestation of the cult from the age of the Bhanjas 
who ruled Boud-Sonepur region with Dhrtipura as their 
capital. The Somavamsis seemed to have inherited the cult 
of Stambheswari from the Bhanjas who were the patrons 
of cult in the 9th century A.D. The cult of Stambheswari 
continued to be a popular faith of the princes and the 
people of Orissa for centuries. Some royal families of even 
present days worship a flog of wood as their tutelary deity. 
For example the royal family of Manjhusa near Parlakhemundi 
worships a log of wood called Khila Munda Bhagavati or 
Vansadanda Devi.®’ It may be noted that in Oriya Khila 
means a post and Vamsa means a bamboo stick. 


That the cult of Stambheswari was popular among 
the aboriginal tribals is well illustrated in the worship of 
the mother goddess called Kandhunidevi at Soroda in the 
Ganjam district. The very nomenclature of the deity indicates 
that the goddess is worshipped by the Khonds who live in 
the forest regions of the Ganjam and the Phulbani district 
of Orissa. The Khond like the Savaras and the Pulindas 
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use to wear leaves like pieces of clothes and some of the 
Savaras are called Patrasavaras. The icon of Kandhunidevi 
of Soroda is practically a wooden pillar, although the 
devotees have richly decorated the post with clothes and 
ornaments in order to present a human form of the deity. 
Kandhunidevi was in all probability a prototype of 
Parnadevati, the goddess of the aboriginals who was 
worshipped as Stambheswari in the 5th century of the 
Christian era. 


CULT OF MAHISAMARDINI 


With the rise of Guptas in the 4th century A.D. 
Brahmanical form of Hindusim was revived almost in the 
whole of india. Saktism along with Vaisnavism & Saivism 
influenced the people of Orissa to a great extent. As a 
result, Sakti worship in her anthropomorphic form started 
in Orissa. The earliest known centre of Sakti worship in 
its anthropomorphic form in Orissa was Viraja®® (modern 
Jajapur) in Cuttack district on the bank of the river Vaitarani. 
It is no wonder that under strong Gupta influence the first 
anthropomorphic form of the mother goddess in her aspect 
as Mahisamardini Durga was enshrined as an icon in a 
temple near Jajpur which on an archaeological ground is 
assigned to the Gupta period. The image of Mahisamardini 
Durga was originally enshrined in that temple at Kalasapur 
located at a distance of about one mile from Jajapur. Only 
the foundation of the temple can be notice at present. 
However, from the ruins of the temple which are scattered 
at the site, it is well indicated that the shrine was flat- 
roofed square temple of the Gupta style. R.P. Chanda who 
was the first scholar to examine the icon of the 
Mahisamardini Durga at Jajapur was inclined to assign the 
image to pre-Gupta period. In his opinion, the two-armed 
Durga was the earliest form of the goddess conceived by 
her votaries and Viraja?° represents the earliest phase of 
the cult of the goddess. An interesting icon of Mahisamardini 
Durga enshrined in one of the niches of the Siva temple 
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of Bhumra’! which is assigned by art historians to the 5th 
century A.D. is in many respects similar to the goddess 
Viraja of Jajpur. But the Mahisamardini Durga of Bhumra 
is 4 armed while that of Kalasapur is two-armed. As such 
we are inclined to assign an earlier period namely 4th 
century A.D. to the Durga of Kalasapur and the architectural 
features of the flat-roofed square temple also lend support 
to our view that the icon belonged to the Gupta period 
and not to pre-Gupta age. The icon of Mahisamardini Durga 
as Viraja’? is a two-armed figure. It is made of black chlorite 
stone and it is three feet in height on examining the icon 
we find that the Mahisamardini Durga is represented in 
the posture of killing the demon which is in the form of 
a buffalo. The goddess is two armed. She is in the pose 
of killing the animal mounting on the lion. in her right 
hand she is found holding a spear which pierces the body 
of the buffalo in her other hand -she pulls the tail of the 
animal. Her left foot presses the head of the buffalo. The 
fierce lion tramples the right leg of the demon. The goddess 
wears Kirita, Mukuta, necklace, bangles and girdle. On the 
top of her head there are representation of Ganapati, serpent, 
yoni, linga & moon. This two armed Durga is earlier than 
that of the Siva temple of Bhumara’’ and that of the 
Chandragupta cave of Udayagiri’*. Therefore, it is appropriate 
to assign the icon to the middle of the 4th century A.D. 
It may be compared with two armed Durga in the posture 
of killing the buffalo demon as portraited in the Bhita 
stone relief.’ There is another significant icon of the two- 
armed Mahisamardini Durga in the compound of the temple 
of Someswara near Kakataput in the district of Puri. 
Although the number of the arms indicates an earlier date 
for the image, the Jata Mukuta on the head of the deity 
refers the image to the early medieval period. Another figure 
of two-armed Durga is found engraved on a stone plaque 
now preserved in the Sambalpur University Museum. The. 
plaque was collected from the Prachi Valley.The iconographic 
features of the figure indicate that the cult image belonged 
to the early part of the 6th Century A.D. 
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Towards the later part of the age of the Matharas 
it seems that Mahisamardini Durga was worshipped with 
her four arms. An interesting specimen of this variety is 
found “in the compound of Markandeswara temple at 
Bhubaneswar. Here the demon is represented in the shape 
of a buffalo. The deity is four-armed. in one of her hands 
she lifts the buffalo by its tail and pierces the trident through 
the demon's body in the other. There is no doubt that 
this image marks a significant transition of the iconography 
of Mahisamardini Durga from the Gupta to the post-Gupta 
period. Except the four-armed representation all other. 
features of the icon are similar to those of the Mahisamardini 
Durga at Viraja. 


In the chronology and development of the 
iconography of Mahisamardini Durga the next notable 
example is to be seen in the temple of Parsurameswara. 
The temple is usuaily assigned to the later part of the 7th 
or the beginning of the 8th century A.D. On the northern 
wall of the temple carved just above the lintel is the image 
of Mahisamardini with six arms. Here she holds a sword 
in her upper most right hand brandished over the head 
while in other hands she holds a thunder bolt, boar, khetaka. 
She pierces the throat of the buffalo-headed demon with 
the trident in the middle right hand and tin her lower most 
left hand. She presses the head down. Other examples 
of six-armed Durga are also noticed by scholars at Astaranga, 
in Puri district, at Belkhandi in the Katahandi district, on 
the east side of Vindusarobara, on the Uttaresvara & at 
Simhanatha. 


In the iconography of the Mahisamardini Durga in 
Orissa, the epoch of the Bhaumas ushered in a new era, 
when eight-armed Mahisamardini became widely popular 
for about two centuries i.e in the 8th and 9th centuries 
of the Christian era. The most important exampie of this 
variety is represented in the northern central niche of the 
Vaitala temple of Bhubaneswar. Here the deity holds a 
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sword, a sula, a trisula and a vajra in her right hands; she 
holds a khetaka with a loop handle, a bow and a snake 
in her left hand. It may be pointed out here that deity 
tramples over the chest of the demon in her right leg 
while the demon is represented in a sitting posture. Such 
representation of eight-armed Durga are also noticed in 
the temple of Sisiresvar, Bhubaneswar and in the temple 
of Hanumaneswara at Jajpur. 


There was another significant noticeable change 
in the development of the iconography of the Mahisamardini 
Durga in the Bhauma epoch itself. Towards the 9th century 
A.D. although the eight-armed Durga was still enshrined 
as Parsva Devata the demon associated with the deity 
was no more the buffalo headed demon. Hereafter, in the 
representation of Mahisasura we notice the human head 
arising out of the decapitated body of the buffalo. This 
change is remarkable in the icons of Mahisamardini Durga 
noticed in the Kichakeswari temple at Khiching, on the 
back wall of the Bhagavati temple, Banpur and the Lingaraj 
temple compound, Bhubaneswar. In the growth and 
development of the iconography of the Mahisamardini Durga 
in ancient Orissa the temples of Mukhalingam provide 
interesting examples of various types. A very interesting 
figure of eight-armed Mahisamardini Durga found in a niche 
on the south wall of the Jagamohan in the temple of 
Madhukeswar at Mukhalingam. It seems to be a prototype 
of the one at Vaitala temple with slight variation in the 
pose of the demon. 


The image of ten-armed Mahisamardini Durga 
becomes most expressive in the temple of Orissa from 
10th century on ward. A very beautiful representation of 
Dasabhuja Mahisamardini is found in one of the niches of 
the temple of Somesvara at Mukhalingam. Here the Mother 
goddess is shown with her smiling lips and open eyes. In 
her five right hands she holds a sword, a trident, a wheel, 
a club and a rosary and she holds a snake, a thunder 
bolt, a conch, a vase and an indistinct object in her five 
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left hands. The perfect human body holding dagger in his 
-right hand emerges from the body of the buffalo and the 
head of the buffalo is noticed severed from its body. This 
depiction of the ten armed Mahisamardini is a perfect model 
of Dasabhuja Durga and it seems to have laid the standard 
for centuries to come, Infact, Dasabhuja Mahisamardini 
became most common and most popular in Orissa in late 
medieval period. Such representation of the Dasabhuja 
Mahisamardini Durga are found at various places like Pitapur, 
Lataharana, Nivarana, Niali, Jogeswara and Kakatapur of 
Prachi valley, Bhattarika near Baramba, Kanaka Durga near 
Remuna at Khiching , Padhua near Basudevapur and at 
many other places. 


The ten-armed Durga was thus widely popular in 
different parts of Orissa and it became the Universal 
standard. Really, however, we came across twenty-armed 
Durga, an interesting example of which has been noticed 
at Salebhata in the Ang Valley of the Bolangir district. It 
is carved in the red sand stone. The deity holds Nagapasa, 
a mirror and a Rakta Patra in her left hand, while she 
hoids Sula,Khadga, Sankha, Chakra, Vana, Sakti, Dambaru, 
Umbrella and Abhayamudra in her right hands. The 
depiction agrees to the view of "Visnu Dharmottara" in 
which Chandika is described as twenty-armed and of golden 
complexion. This twenty-armed Durga has been recently 
collected from the Chandi temple of Salebhata which is 
assigned to the late medieval period. 


CULT OF UMA-MAHESWARA 


The Concept of the fusion of Saktism and Saivism, 
which was indicated in the Gupta period in northern India 
became the religious order of the day in Kalinga & Kongoda 
in the 6th and 7th centuries of the Christian era. In the 
invocatory verse of the Raghu Vamsa’® Kalidasa ivoked 
the grace of Parvati and Paramesvara who are inseparable 
from One another like word and its meaning. With the 
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south Indian campaign’’ of Samudragupta in the middle of 
the 4th century A.D. Orissa was conquered by the Gupta 
monarch not only in political sense of the term but the 
opening of military roads and trade routes from Pataliputra 
to Kalinga. The eclecticism of Saivism and Saktism which 
was the accepted faith of a considerable section of people 
of northern India penetrated to the heart of Kalinga through 
south Kosala. Under the Matharas of Kalinga and the 
Stambheswari-Padabhaktas of south Kosala Saivism and 
Saktism flourished simultaneously in the western and coastal 
parts of Orissa. 


In the 6th centuary A.D.Jainism became the 
predominant faith of the princes and people of Kalinga 
and Kongoda under the early Gangas and the Sailodbhabas 
respectively. The early Gangas emerged as the devoted 
worshippers of Gokarnesvara’® and they installed the 
"lingam" of Gokarnesvara at the summit of Mahendragiri. 
Rudra-siva who was worshipped in the form of a tree in 
the beginning of Saivism in Orissa was now worshipped 
through the symbol of "lingam" in association with 
Saktipithas. But this was an iconic representation of the 
fusion of Saivism and Saktism. The iconic representation 
of the fusion of Siva and Sakti found its most vibrant 
manifestation in the cult of Uma-Maheswara which was 
the great contribution of the Sailodbhavas and the 
philosophers of the Saiva Siddhanta schoo! in the history 
of Saivism and Saktism. It appears that in the middle of 
the 6th century A.D. in Orissa the female counter part of 
Siva was worshipped as Uma and she was considered to 
be inseparable from Siva or Maheswara. We learn from 
Ranod”’® and Bilhari®® stone inscriptions that the teachers 
of Saiva Siddhanta school, at least from the time of 
Amardakatirthanatha®’ propularised the cult of Uma- 
Maheswara. Amardakanatha who seems to have initiated; 
the cult of Uma-Maheswara was succeeded by 
Mattamayurinatha®? alias Purandara who exerted great 
influence in Avanti and various other parts of India. The 
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teachers of Saiva Siddhanta school migrated from 
Tapovana®’* near Daitavana®® which was located near 
Kurukhetra according to the Mahabharata’. They popularised 
the cults of Uma-Maheswara, Ardhanariswar Bhairava and 
Yogini in the early medieval period. We learn from the 
Dharmalingeswar copper plate grants®“^ that Patangasambhu 
of Mattamayur branch initiated the Ganga king Devendra 
Varma in the Ganga era 184=682 A.D. |{It is further 
known to us that another teacher® of the same School! 
settled in Kongoda and popularised the cult of Uma- 
Maheswara . With the fall of the Matharas of Kalinga when 
the early Gangas and the Sailodbhavas emerged as two 
rising powers in eastern parts of India they were greatly 
influenced by the teachers of the Saiva-Siddhant School. 


It is interesting to note that the progenitor of the 
Sailodbhava line of kings was a tribal chief called 
Pulindasena,°® who in the middle of the 6th century A.D. 
propitiated Lord Siva on the summit of Mahendragiri. The 
Pulindas like the Savaras were the worshippers of tree 
from time immemorial and in course of time they worshipped 
both Rudra-Siva and Stambheswari in the form of a tree 
or a trunk of the tree (Sthanu)®’. In the middle of the 
6th century A.D. these tribes obviously underwent a rapid 
change through a Hinduised process of social promotion 
and incorporated the worship of Brahmanical Gods and 
Goddess in their primitive pantheon. Under these 
circumstances the Pulindas and the Sailajas®® who emerged 
as Sailodbhavas worshipped Maheswara®® along with Parvati 
or Uma. When Upendra Sinha, the royal panegyrist of the 
Sailodbhavas composed; the Sailodbhava Prasasti®° for the 
Buguda charter?! of Madhava Varman II, he invoked the 
grace of Sambhu who was adorned with moon (Indu) and 
the celestial river (Ganga) and seated in the posture of 
embracing Parvati. Under the influence of the teachers of 
the Mattamayura School the Sailodhbavas worshipped the 
Mother goddess Uma or Parvati with Maheswara and 
extended their royal patronage for the construction of shrines 
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dedicated to Uma-Maheswara. The earliest image of Uma- 
Maheswara of Orissa is noticed at Krusnagiri near Khallikote 
in the Ganjam district of Orissa. In this image Maheswara 
has four arms and he wears Jatamukuta, the halo round 
his head is plain and the ornamentation of the figure is in 
nascent form. It portrays, Siva holding Parvati in his left 
hand, placing her on the [eft thigh. The trident is shown 
in between Uma Maheswara at the background. The bull 
and lion are sculptured at the feet of Mahewara and Uma 
respectively. From the iconographic features it belongs to 
the early mediaeval period and on the basis of circumstantial 
evidences we may say that the Sailodbhavas who ruled 
over Krisnagiri Visaya of Kongoda mandala were responsible 
for the construction of a shrine dedicated to Uma- 
Maheswara. We find similar sculptural representation of 
Uma-Maheswara in the ruins of Bankada®® near Banpur which 
was at one time the hillfort and the capital of the 
Sailodbhavas. This image is more or less a prototype of 
Krusnagiri. It is but appropriate that the Sailodbhavas 
worshipped Uma-Maheswara as their tutelory deity in their 
capital. We also find the depictions of Uma-Maheswara 
on the lintel of the temples of Satrughneswara and 
Svarnajaleswara at Bhubaneswar. As the cult of Uma- 
Maheswara is great contribution of the Sailodbhavas to 
the development and fusion of Saivism and Sasktism in 
Orissa, we are inclined to believe that the temples were 
built under the patronage of the Sailodbhavas. 


The cult of Uma-maheswara which was mainly 
popularised by the Sailodbhavas is also accepted by the 
early Gangas who were ethnically related with the former. 
Both of them were the worshippers of Siva on the summit 
of Mahendragiri and both were influenced by the teachers 
of Matta-Mayur sect of Saivism who brought about a fusion 
of Saivism and Saktism with tantric lore. We notice a 
significant image of Uma-Maheswara on the lintel of a 
votive temple inside the compound of the Madhukeswara 
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temple at Mukhalingam built under the patronage of the 
early Gangas. 


The cult of Uma-Maheswara which was introduced 
by the Sailodbhavas in Kongoda continued to be popular 
in the epoch of the Bhauma-karas. Subhakaradeva III who 
had deeply studied the Agamic texts seems to have been 
inspired by the ideology propounded by the teachers of 
the Saiva Siddhanta School. The Hindol Charater’* reveals 
that one Pulindaraja had built the temple of Pulindeswara 
in the Bhauma territory. The Pulindaraja seems to be a 
tribal chief of Mahendragiri distantly associated with 
Pulindasena the progenitor of the Sailodbhava family. When 
the Bhaumas succeeded in conquering Kalinga they obviously 
came in contact with religious faith of the Sailodbhavas. 
It is no wonder therefore, that the Bhauma king Subhakara 
donated villages of Uttara Tosali for the establishment of 
the temple of Vaidyanatha Bhattaraka inside the temple of 
Pulindeswara built by Pulindaraja. Uma-Maheswara was 
obviously the presiding deity of the temple of Pulindeswara 
which was a famous monument of the Bhauma epoch. 
The popularity of the cuit of Uma-Maheswara under the 
Bhaumakaras is further known to us from the Boud charters®® 
of Pruthvi Mahadevi. According to the epigraph in 894 
A.D. Uma-Maheswwara was worshipped in the temple of 
Nanneswara Siva built by Sasilekha. The popularity of the 
cult of Uma-Maheswara in the epoch of the Bhaumakaras 
is also supported by several significant sculptures. The 
image of Uma-Maheswara in the temple of Bateswara at 
Kantiagarh near Huma on the seashore in the Ganjam district 
is an interesting example of the period. Other examples of 
the sculptures of Uma-Maheswara under the Bhauma-karas 
are noticed at Ganja near the delta of Rusikulya and at 
Kodala in the compound of the temple of Dandiswara. 


While Uma found conspicuous place in the Tantric 
Saivism in the coastal tract of Orissa under the Sailodbhavas 
and the BhaumakKaras, the cult of Uma-Maheswara was 
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no less popular in south Kosala. During the time 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna as we learn from Senakpat 
inscription?“ and the Sodhia copper plate grant® the teachers 
of the Tantric school of Saivism like Sadasivacharya®®, 
Pramathacharya®’ and his disciple Silapani®® popularised the 
cult of Uma-Maheswara in the western part of Orissa. Under 
their benign influence Ranipur Jharial near Titilagarh in the 
Bolangir district and Bellkhandi in the Tel Valley in the 
Kalahandi district flourished as two great centers of Tantric 
Saivism. Even before the reign of MahasivaGupta Balarjuna 
Bellkhandi seems to be a great centre of Tantric Saivism. 
The image of Uma-Maheswara at Bellkhandi is an interesting 
example of the cult which was popular in Orissa from 
the time of the Sailodbhavas. 


The cult of Uma-Maheswara was so popular that 
the rise of Saivism in the 7th century A.D. was inseparable 
from the worship of the divine couple. In eprigraphical 
records and sculptures of Orissa of the 7th century A.D. 
the representation of the divine couple was universal. We 
find an interesting image of the divine couple in one of 
the. panels of the temples of Parsurameswara which is 
assigned to the later part of the 7th or the early part of 
the 8th century A.D. 


The depiction of Uma-Maheswara in Orissan temples 
seems to be a great contribution for Orissan artists for 
centuries. Such was its impact in eastern India that a 
particular style of the image was known as Kalinga- 
Maheswara. This is nicely illustrated image of Uma- 
Maheswara preserved in the Decca Museum. In the pedastal 
of the image there is an inscription of C 10th century 
A.D. describing the figure as Kalinga-Maheswara. Here 
Kalinga does not mean Parvati. {t refers to the region of 
the locality with which the school of art was intimately 
linked. In our opinion, the wide spread popularity of the 
cult and the asthetic beauty depicted by the Kalinga school 
of artists in the image led to the designation of the figure 
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as Kalinga-Maheswara in the 10th century A.D. in the 
neighbouring Kingdom of Bengal. 


The cult of Uma-Maheswara continued to exert 
influence in the length and breadth of Orissa even in the 
age of the imperial Gangas. Under their patronage the Prachi 
valley continued to be a stronghold of Vaisnavism and 
Saivism. In spite of their inclination towards Vaisnavism 
they continued to maintain their earlier tradition as devout 
worshippers of lord Siva. There is a youthful image of 
Uma-Maheswara of the Ganga epoch in the Prachi valley. 
This is a beautiful illustration of the cult of Uma-Maheswara 
which had its genesis in the epoch of the Sailodbhavas 
and reached its high water mark in the period of Imperial 
Gangas. 


CULT OF SAPTA - MATRUKAS 


In the Tantric system that developed in the mean 
time in Orissa the female counterparts of the principal male 
gods of the Brahmanical form of Hinduism came to be 
worshipped. In the epoch of the Sailodbhavas Uma, the 
mother goddess was worshipped along with Maheswara. 


But in the succeeding epoch under the Bhauma- 
Karas the mother goddess Uma has also been referred to 
as Katyayani in the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhubana 
Mahadevi®®. She was worshipped in her various aspects 
corresponding to the female counterparts of different major 
gods. This concept is imbedded in various Puranas which 
were composed in Gupta and post-Gupta period. Of course, 
this concept of different aspects of the divine mother has 
not been mentioned by Amara Simha in his lexicon 
Amarakosa. However, Kalidasa refers to the term "Matarah" 
which indicates that the cult of the worship of divine mother 
was known to the people in the time of the poet. In fact 
the Gangadhara stone inscription of Visvavarman reveals 
that in the 5th century A.D. his subordinate Mayuraksaka !°° 
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buitt a temple for the Saptamatrukas. The sculptures in 
Udayagiri cave(M.P)’°' also reveal the popularity of the divine 
mothers who are considered to be either seven or eight in 
number. This cult of the divine mothers popularly known 
as Saptamatrukas influenced the socio-religious life of Orissa 
from the epoch of the Bhaumakaras. The seven divine 
mothers namely Brahmani, Vaisnavi, Maheswari, Kaumari, 
Indrani, Varahi and Chamunda are sometimes represented 
as eight'°? with the additional divine mother known as 
Sivadutti or Yami and this number eight was regarded as 
the basic number of the divine mother who gradually began 
to be multiplied by eight, thereby contributing to the 
evolution of the cult of sixty-four Yoginees of the later 
period. The seven or eight divine mothers according to 
Puranic’®? literature are to be represented and worshipped 
in a group headed by Virabhadra at the beginning and 
followed by Ganesh at the end of the panel. Varaha Purana'®® 
reveals that the divine mothers are eight in number and 
each of them represents one of the basic devines. 
Accordingly, Yogeswari, Maheswari, Vaisnavi, Brahmani, 
Kaumari, Indrani, Chamunda and Varahi represent desire, 
anger, coveteousness, pride, illusion, matsyuya, tale-bearing 
and envy respectively. 


However, the concept of Sapta-matrukas gained 
momentum in Orissa with the rise of the Bhauma-Karas. 
The temple of Parsurameswara is, in fact, the earliest 
monument of Orissa which bears on its walls the sculptural 
representation of the seven divine mothers flanked by 
Virabhadra and Ganesh. Dr. K.C.Panigrahi'°® assigns the 
temple to the 7th century A.D. But it is seemed to be 
later than that of the Satrughneswra group of temples. On 
stylistic consideration it closely resembles the temple of 
Simhanatha situated in an island of Mahanadi, which is 
assigned to the 8th century A.D. This view is also 
corroborated by Vidya Debejia’®® and Devala Mitra. On the 
wall of Parsurameswara we noticed the earliest 
representation of Sapta-Matrukas flanked by Virabhadra and 
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Ganesa. On the western corner of the northern wall of 
the temple of Parsurameswara the panel of seven divine 
mothers have been beautifully carved. According to the 
tantric convention the group of seven mothers have been 
headed by Ganesa and was followed by Chamunda, Varahi, 
Indrani, Vaisnavi, Kaumari, Brahmani, Maheswari and lastly 
Virabhadra. In this panel Chamunda, !ndrani, Brahmani and 
Virabhadra are sculpted with their usual mount. Varahi is 
seated on a human figure, though bufallo is her usual vehicle. 
The mounts of other deities are conspicuous by their 
absence. The deities are represented with their ayudhas. 
The association of Ganesa without mouse with this seven 
mothers at Parsuramesvara indicates that Sapta-Matrukas 
found its earliest representation in this temple among the 
monuments of Orissa. Just at that time the Sapta-Matruka 
Cult was equally popular in the adjacent Mahanadi Valley. 
The temple of Simhanath situated in an island of the 
Mahanadi and which has close architectural affinity with 
the temple of Parsurameswara, has depicted the sculptures 
of Sapta-Matrukas on its walls. 


Another earliest representation of the Sapta- 
Matrukas in Orissa is to be noticed at Ghodar situated at 
a distance of 10 K.M. from Titilagarh in the Titilagarh 
sub-division of Bolangir district. The images are found carved 
in a projecting rock inside a paddy field. Beglar wrongly 
identified them as Navagrahas'®’., In fact that is a 
representation of a set of Sapta-Matrukas flanked by 
Ganesha and Virabhadra. Of course due to the severe effect 
of scorching heat shivering winter and heavy rainfall the 
Sapta-Matruka pane! of Ghodar is mutilated, blurred and 
disfigured to a great extent. Yet by minute study of the 
panel it can be safely said that here the seven divine 
mothers are guarded by Ganesha on one side and Virabhadra 
on the other. All matrukas as well as Ganesh and Virabhadra 
are associated with their usual vehicles. Moreover, they 
are in sitting posture and their respective ayudhas are visible. 
Of course Virabhadra is in standing posture. The Ghodar 
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representation of Sapta-Matrukas reveals that the Tantric 
form of Saktism had gained popularity in South-Kosala by 
8th century A.D.’°^ The teachers of the Amardaka schoo! 
who lived in South-Kosala and Kongoda during the period 
obviously contributed to the evolution of the cult of the 
seven or eight divine mothers. 


The tantric form of Saktism centering round the 
cult of Sapta-Matrukas, however, seems to have reached 
a definite shape when the temple of Vaitala was built in 
or about 9th century A.D. The Asta-Matruka panel of the 
Vaitala temple is to be noticed on its inner surface of the 
eastern wall and it continues to the central part of the 
western wall. Here all the Matrukas have certain 
characterstics common to them all. They are all seated in 
Padmasana with two flying Vidyadharas usually found at 
the top corner and a tripod with cup containing modakas 
or flowers. As usual the panel is headed by Virabhadra 
and he is followed by Brahmi, Maheswari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, 
Varahi, Indrani, Chamunda, Sivadutti and Ganesha. The 
significant features of the panel of divine mothers is that 
for the first time we find the emergence of Asta-Matrukas 
in place of Sapta-Matrukas in Orissan iconography. Thus, 
Saktism mingled with Tantrism seemed to have reached 
a definite stage of evolution when the eight divine mothers 
were enshrined on the walls of the temple of Vaitala.This 
Saktism of the Bhauma-karas was.also greatly influenced 
by the Tantrism of Sankaracharya and the Buddhist 
Vajrayanism. We learn from Sankara Digvijava!’®® that when 
the tantric temple of Vaitala was built at Bhubaneswar 
Sankara, for the propagation of the concept of Tantrism, 
had visited Puri. Moreover the rulers of Bhuma-karas had 
also embraced Buddhism in the early part of their rule. 


The rise of the Somavamsis in the post Bhauma 
period is yet another significant landmark in the growth 
and development of Saktism in Orissa. Right from the time 
of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna, they are deeply influenced by 
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the teachers of the Amardaka and Mattamayura Schools 
of Kadambaguhavasi, Senakpat Inscription’°® reveals that 
Sadasivacharya and his followers of the Amardaka school 
initiated a considerable section of the people of South Kosala 
into tantric Saivism. Lodhia plates!'° further reveal that 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna was indoctrinated into the system 
of tantric Saivism by Sulapani, a disciple of Pramathacharya . 
It is also known to us from the Maranjumura charters!!! 
that Panchambari Bhadrambika was the tutelary deity of 
the Somavansis and it is further known to us from Bhakti 
Bhagavata of Kavi Dindima Jivadeva’’? that a Sakta teacher, 
Bhavadeva happened to be the Guru of Udyota Kesari. 
Thus it is evident that although the Somavamsis embraced 
Saivism, they were deeply influenced by the tantric form 
of Saktism, It may be said in this context that Ranipur 
Jharial and Belkhandi, the two great centres of tantric form 
of Saktism were located in south Kosala under the 
Somavamsis. The Ronod Stone inscription'’® informs us 
that Ranipur, which is same as Ranipadara was a Saktipitha 
under the guidance of the teachers of the Mattamayura 
school. Belkhandi was another tantric centre in the epoch 
of the Somavamsis. K. N. Mahapatra’'“ has given a brief 
report on the archeological remains of Belkhandi in which 
he mentions that there existed at Belkhandi a famous shrine 
dedicated to the seven mothers. Chandi or chamunda was 
the presiding deity of the shrine. It is striking to note that 
another name of Mahasivagupta Yayati || was Chandihara’’’ 
.Under the patronage of the Somavamsis the cult of seven 
mothers with the presiding deity of Chamunda became 
widely popular in South-Kosala. The Tel! Valley continued 
to be a great centre of tantric form of Saktism under 
the Somavamsis. 


In course of the expansion of their territories the 
Somavamsis occupied the coastal tract of Orissa and 
constructed temples at Jajpur, Bhubaneswar and Puri 
dedicated to different gods and goddesses. These three 
places had already been established as celebrated tantric 
centres. Therefore, after the conquest of Utkala Yayati | 
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had richly contributed to the growth of Saktism in the 
coastal tract of Orissa and setup shrines dedicated to the 
seven mothers. A typical illustration of seven divine mothers 
is to be noticed on the ceiling of the Jagamohan of the 
temple of Mukteswara which is assigned to the reign of 
Yayati | . Here the seven mothers headed by Vireswara 
have been depicted in a circle of eight petalled lotus. This 
representation in a circle seems to be the tantric 
representation of chakra in which the mothers are depicted. 
The seven mothers represented here are the prototype of 
those noticed at Jajpur and Puri. But in this group Vireswara 
holds a sword in place of a trident. 


Jajpur was well-known as a celebrated Sakta-Pitha 
from ancient times. The earliest two-armed Mahisamardini 
Durga in Orissa has been noticed at Jajpur. In the epoch 
of the Bhauma-Karas this city of Viraja was continued to 
be a great centre of the tantric form of Saktism. Two 
sets of Sapta-Matruka images have been noticed by scholars 
at Jajpur. In the first set only three images namely Indrani, 
Varahi and Chamunda have survived from the vandalism 
of the iconoclasts. There is another image of chamunda 
found in the vicinity of the temple of Someswara at Jajpur. 
This image is seated on a prostrate body. She wears a 
garland of skulls, she is four-armed. Her headdress is 
characterised by matted hair. She holds a trident, rosary 
and Kharpara. On the pedestal of the image there is an 
inscription which is read as "Om Sri Vatsadevyayi Kirtti'!¢". 
The inscription on palaeographical ground is to be assigned 
to be C. 9th Century A.D. The iconographic features and 
general tone of this inscribed image of Chamunda agrees 
with those of the three Matruka images of the first group 
and, therefore, these four Matruka images are to be 
assigned to the later part of the epoch of the Bhaumakaras. 


The second group of Sapta-Matrukas has been 
noticed by scholars Dasasvamedhaghat on the bank of the 
river Vaitarani at Jajpur. This group is more developed in 
iconographic features from the first group. In this group 
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of Matrukas the image of Lakhsmi-Nrisimha which exists 
today is obviously the result of misplacement. The image 
of Brahmi is missing. She is followed by Maheswari,kaumari, 
Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Chamunda. Babies are depicted 
in the laps of Matrukas in both sets. K.S.Behera in his 
paper entitled ‘‘The evolution of Sakti Cult at Jajpur, 
Bhubaneswar and Puri,” observes :'’ It can not be determined 
whether the popularity of the Matrukas at Jajpur was 
due to the patronage of the Bhaumakara or the Somavamsi 
kings “7? K.C. Panigrahi’'® holds the views that the 
association of babies is not the characateristic feature of 
the Matrukas of the Bhauma period and as such they are 
to be assigned to the age of the Somavamsis. Irrespective 
of the view of Dr.Panigrahi we may point out that the 
Matruka images of S.D.O’s compound are less ornamental 
while those of Dasaswamedhaghata are bedecked with 
ornaments particularly on the head and the neck. So a 
close observation of the second group reveals that it is 
more ornamented and advanced than the first group. We 
are therefore, inclined to hold the view that Jajpur was a 
centre of Saktism both under the Bhaumakaras and the 
Somavamsis. While the first group was assigned to the 
later part of the Bhauma epoch, the second group belonged 
to the early Somavamsis period. 


While tantric form of Saktism centering round the 
cult of Sapta-Matrukas flourished at Viraja, the patronage 
of the Somavamsis also contributed to the growth of 
Saktism at Puri which had already attained celebrity as 
one of the Saktapithas where Jagannath was deemed to 
be Bhairava and Vimala was worshipped as Bhairavi’!®, it 
is no wonder, therefore, that the Somavamsis who were 
deeply influenced by the tantric form of Saktism and who 
are devout worshippers of Bhadrambika also extended their 
patronage to the development of Saktism at Puri. Madala 
Panji refers to one Bhima Kesari as a devout worshipper 
of mother goddess. He is further credited to have enshrined 
the images of seven goddesses described as seven sisters’2° 
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Bhimaratha, son of Yayati | seems to have been confused 
in the late temple chronicle as Bhima Kesari, successor of 
Bhubana Kesari. However, his devotion to the mother 
goddess and patronage of Saktism have been indicated by 
the same chronicle referring to the enshrinement of the 
Sapta-Matrukas described as seven sisters, at 
Markandesvara. M.P.C. Srivastav’®! had referred to these 
images as art production of the Gangas of the 12th century 
A.D. But we have no doubt that these images have to be 
assigned to the last phase of the epoch of the Somavamsis. 
It is very probable that, Bhima Kesari of Madalpanji identified 
with Bhimaratha of the Cuttack plates’?®* who is traditionally 
said to have built the shrine of the seven sisters, was 
responsible to enshrine the seven Matrukas discovered at 
Markandeswar. It is significant to note that the temple of 
Markandeswara contains an inscription of Ananta varman 
Chodagangadeva of 12th century A.D. Actually the temple 
of Markandeswara is much older than the time of 
Chodaganga and the Ganga monarch engraved his inscription 
on the temple after his visit to Purusottama Puri at the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D. The Sapta Matruka 
images of Markandeswara tank at Puri are made of black 
chlorite stone and they resemble the second group of Sapta- 
Matruka images of Dasasvamedhaghata at Jajpur. All the 
seven images are portrayed on the seating posture on the 
pedastal with their usual mounts and all except Maheswari 
and Chamunda are associated with babies. The tiaras on 
their headdress are conical and decorated like those of 
the second group of Jajpur. But they are more ornamented 
and sophisticated. The artist has most successfully 
represented their meditative and indrawn moods which 
marked the acme of the tantric art of the 10th Century 
A.D. 


YOGINI CULT 


In the tantric text Pitha Nirnaya !2*^ Jagannath is 
described as Bhairava and Vimala as Bhairavi. The Bhairava 
Cult seems to have emerged in Orissa during the Bhauma 
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epoch under the influence of the Amardaka school of Saivism 
and the Kaula Kapalika school as propounded by Matsyendra 
Natha. The terrific image of Bhairava as depicted in the 
temple of Kapalini or Vaitala at Bhubaneswar very well 
indicates that the cult of Bhairava was closely associated 
with the cult of Kapalikas in which Chamunda also known 
as Katyayani or Kapalini occupied the central position. 
Chamunda or Kapalini was one of the eight Matrukas who 
according to Varaha Purana'’®® represented eight mental 
qualities which constituted the base desires of human beings. 
Usually Matrukas are considered to be seven in number, 
but it is known from Varaha Purana that Siva created out 
of the flames shooting off from his mouth, a Sakti called 
Yogeswari. The other Saktis created by Brahma, Maheswara, 
Kumara, Indra, Visnu, Varaha and Yama were Bramhani, 
Maheswari, Kaumari, Indrani, Vaisnavi, Varahi and Chamunda 
respectively. Thus according of Varaha Purana the Matrukas 
are eight in number and Yogesvari representing Kama or 
desire includes among them. It is understood from tantric 
texts as well as icons that like the eight Matrukas there 
were eight Bhairavas such as Asitanga, Rune, Chanda, 
Krodha, Unamatta, Kapala, Bhisana and Samhara. N.N. 
Bhattacharya!“ seems to be correct in suggesting that the 
.eight Bhairavas gradually multiplied into sixty-four Bhairavas 
and the eight matrukas into sixty-four Bhairavis or Yoginis. 
The Bhairava cult of Saivism and the Yogini cult of Saktism 
thus seem to be intimately connected. The Kaula Kapalikas 
who migrated from Kamarupa seem to be responsible for 
the evolution of the Yogini cult in Orissa. 


V.W.Karambelkar who has done pioneering 
researches in the Yogini Cult has observed that the founder 
of the Yogini Kaula was Matsyendranatha'’?® who was at 
first the founder of the Cult of Yogic Saivism. But 
subsequently the same teacher during his stay at Kammarupa- 
where every women is recognised as a Yogini became the 
chief exponent of the Yogini Cult. He explained the chief 
tenents of the Yogini Kaula . Marga in his famous works 
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- Kaulajnana Nirnaya and Akaulavira Tantra. Thus it is under 
stood from the above references that Matsyendranatha 
expounded the Yogini Cult in Kamarupa in 8th century 
A.D. It is known to us from the Talcher plate of 
Subhakaradev’?® that the Bhaumas claimed their descent 
from Bhagadatta. It is further known from the Nepalese 
Inscription of Jayadeva!’®’ that his queen Rajyamati, daughter 
of Sri Harasadeva of Kamarupa also claims her descent 
from the Bhagadatta lineage. Thus these evidences indicate 
that the Bhaumakaras of Utkal who linked Sri Harsadeva 
claimed their descent from Bhagadatta hailed from Kamarupa. 
They ousted the Sailodbhavas from Kongoda-Mandala and 
established their capital Viraja which had attained celebrity 
as the Sakta pitha at least from the Gupta period. It is 
natural that the socio-religious system of Kamarupa deeply 
influenced the religious development of Utkala in the 8th 
century A.D., when the Bhauma-karas migrated to Orissa 

Obviously, they carried with them the concept of Yogini 
Cult as propounded by Matsyendranatha from Kamarupa 
to Utkala. When the Bhaumas occupied Utkal in 736 A.D, 
that part of Orissa was a stronghold of tantric Buddhism 
with Mahamandalas which was headed by an Acharya. 
The Bhauma-karas who carried with them the concept of 
Yogini Cult from Kamarupa were now deeply influenced 
by the tantric Buddhism which had gained popularity in 
Utkala under the inspiring leadership of: Mahamandal- 
acharyas. They were also influenced deeply by the system 
of Jainism! in Orissa which enjoined the worship of the 
female counter parts like Ajitadevi, Duritari and Gandhari 
of the Jain Sasanadevatas, portrayed in the sculptures of 
Khandagiri. 


Like the Bhairavas who multiply from eight to sixty 
four the divine mothers who were origionally eight in number 
were ultimately multiplied to sixty-four'®®. There are quite 
a good number of temples and images of Asta-Matrukas!’?° 
in early medieval period during 8th, 9th and 10th centuries 
A.D. However, the earliest representation of Asta-Sakti is 
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noticed in the Udayagiri Caves'?' of M.P. of the Gupta 
period. In Conch temple’? about 18 miles from Gaya there 
are sculptural representation of Asta-Sakti. These eight 
mothers, as, J.N. Banerjee observes were multipiles into 
16 Matrukas with Gouri in the beginning as indicated in 
the subsequent ritual literature of the Hindus (Gouriadi 
Sodasa Matrukas)'®. Thus in course of time the Sodasa 
Matrukas which evolved out of eight Matrukas developed 
into sixty-four. Among the sixty-four Yoginis of Bheraghat'™ 
Cunningham has identified eight Yogini figures as original 
Asta-Saktis or the eight mothers. The traditional and 
Archaeological evidences are also well supported by Agni 
Purana'®® which records that the original number of divine 
mothers was eight among whom Chamunda was the root. 
It further reveals that eight original mothers belonging to 
the line of Chamunda were multiplied by eight (Astastaka) 
and thus they are emerged to 64 aspects of Chamunda 
who are worshipped in Mandalas.!"° That Yogini was a 
female counter part of Bhairava is significantly hinted in 
the Jayadratha Yamala, a part of Brahma Jamala, which 
gives among various tantric Goddesses the name Bhairava- 
Dakini’®”’. That Dakini was one of the Yoginis is well known 
from the Bheraghat image inscriptions’®®, The association 
of Bhairava with Dakini, one of the tantric goddesses as 
narrated in Jayadratha Yamala, makes it clear that the 
Yogini cult was closely associated with the Bhairava cult. 
Bhairava cult seems to be a contribution of the Amardaka 
school followed by the Mattamayura school, in the line of 
Kadambaguhavasi in a consideable part of India including 
Orissa. Thus, it may be concluded that one school of thought 
that contributed to the evolution of the yogini cult in Orissa 
was the Amardaka school which was later on followed by 
the Mattamayura school of the Saiva Siddhanta system. 


The second stream of religious thought which very 
forcefully contributed to the growth of Yogini cult in Orissa 
was Kaula Kapalika School propounded by Matsyendranatha 
in Kamarupa in Assam'’®®. He expounded the tenents of 
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the Yogini cult in the Kaulajnana Nirnaya and Akalavira 
tantra. The Kaulajnana Nirnaya is an authoritative text of 
the Yogini cult. However the significant point is that among 
the Yoginis we notice the Matrukas who are seven or 
eight in number with their specific characteristics. So it 
seems that Mastyendranatha who proprounded the Yogini 
Cult in Kamarupa was obviously influenced by the cult of 
the Matrukas, who were the various aspects of the divine 
mother and who multipiled into a number of Yoginis with 
specific powers of their own. In the 8th century A.D. 
Yoginis, flourished in Kamarupa under the Salastambha 
dynasty’“° which like the Bhauma dynasty of Orissa traces 
its descent from Bhagadatta. Thus it may be believed that 
the Bhaumas who migrated from Kamarupa to Utkala carried 
with them the concept of Yogini Cult in the Vamachara 
practices which were developed“ Orissa in the 9th and 
10th centuries A.D. 


Charles Louis Fabri following Sasi Bhusana 
Dasgupta’? and N.K.Sahu’? thinks that in the Yogini Cult 
Yoginis grew out of loca! Yaksis or female godliness'“® and 
that it centred round a course of sexo-Yogic practices’. 
In support of its contention he cites passage from chapter 
VII of the Kaulajnana Nirnaya which indicates that all the 
eight ways of attaining Vidya comes from associating with 
Yoginis. But the term Yogini-Melan of Kaulajnana Nirnaya 
cannot be considered to be the Union of copulation with 
the Yoginis in any causal sense of the term. In fact, it is 
considered to be a great psychic power like Jarapaharana. 
Anekarupadharana etc’’, The eight Vidyas which according 
to the presumption of C.L. Fabri, comes from the physical 
association with the Yoginis are, in fact, so many mantras 
to propitiate the Yoginis for the attainment of siddhis or 
psychic power. In Markandeya Purana the manifestations 
of the divine mothers refer to a Yogini’“®°, In Rajatarangini'“’ 
Yoginis are called the divinities of lower order (Madhyama 
devatis). Whatever the case may be, it is clear from the 
inscriptions on the images of the Yogini at Bheraghat that 
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among them there were representation of Chandika, 
Brahmani, Maheswari, Iswari, Sthanvi, Vaisnavi, Varahi, 
Indrani, Parvati who can not be associated with the local 
Yaksis by any stretch of imagination. The mention of these 
Matrukas in the Bheraghat list very well indicates that 
the cult of the Yoginis obviously emerged out of seven or 
eight mothers who according to the Markandeya Purana'“® 
are the direct manifestation of the supreme divine mother. 
It might be that the seven or eight mothers were regarded 
as the divinities of higher order where as others might 
have been of lower order. 


In fact, the epoch of the Bhaumakaras provided 
ample opportunity for the growth of Tantra in Orissa in 
early mediaeval period. Under their patronage in all probability 
during the time of Hira Mahadevi, daughter of Simhamana 
and queen of Lonabhara alias Santikaradeva'“®, Hirapur near 
Bhubaneswar became a strong-hold of Yogini cult. Credit 
goes to late Kedaranath Mohapatra for the discovery of 
the hypaethral! temple of sixty four Yoginis at Hirapur in 
1953. It is situated at a distance of 15 K.M. from the 
town of Bhubaneswara. At Hirapur the images of sixty- 
four Yoginis, nine Katyayanis and Bhairavas have been 
enshrined in their respective places. The Yoginis at Hirapur 
as indicated by their Vehicles seem to have been associated 
with eight groups of divine mothers although it is not 
possible at the present state of our knowledge to ascertain 
the Yoginis of exact group. Prof. Joanna Williams'®® rightly 
suggests : " One key to identifying the uninscribed Yoginis 
of Orissa may be in recognising groups of goddesses such 
as the familiar Saptamatrukas " 


All the Yogini images are carved in black Chlorite 
stone in a very artistic and beautiful way. Images are life 
size. All are associated with their respective Vahanas. Some 
of them are of human face and many of them are of 
animal face. There are two-armed, four-armed as well as 
multiarmed images with their different ayudhas. The thirty- 
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first nich of the temple is occupied by a ten-armed graceful 
Yogini figure. This is slightly bigger than other images of 
the circle. This is the presiding deity of the temple. Locally 
she is called Mahamaya and after her name this moment 
‘is also called the Mahamaya temple. On the basis of this 
description of the deity in Kalika Purana, K.N. Mohapatra 
rightly identifies it with Mahamaya’’!'. This Yogini has 
resemblances with Yogeswari, a Matruka, having ten arms. 


The second hypaethral Yogini temple in Orissa is 
located at Ranipur-Jharial at a distance of 34 K.M. from 
Titilagarh in Bolangir district while the Yogini Cult under 
the influence of the school of Matsyendranatha developed 
in the coastal tract of Orissa in the vicinity of Bhubaneswara 
under the benign patronage of the Bhaumakaras, South 
Kosala also became a stronghold of the Yogini Cult under 
the influence of Sadasivacharya!’’? of the Amardaka school 
and Yaganasivacharya!’®® of the Mattamayura school during 
the rule of the Panduvamsis. Many of the images of this 
temple have been destroyed due to the lack of the proper 
preservation. The remaining images are made of sand stone 
not so beautiful or artistic, but somewhat crude, 
disproportionate and ugly. Most of them are characterised 
by the heads of the animals and are depicted with sacred 
threads on their bodies. Beglar who noticed the Yogini 
images merely presented a note on them in the 
Archaeological Survey Report!’ . Charles Fabri’’® who also 
made a study on the Yogini Cult has not’ been able of 
identify the Yogini images of Ranipur-Jhariat. But he has 
quoted the Skanda Purana list of the Yoginis which was 
earlier cited by Dasaratha Sarma®’’® . Uptil now no scholar 
has made any satisfactory identification of the Yoginis of 
Ranipur. 4 


It is striking to note that the Yogini temples of 
Hirapur and Ranipur are’ based on somewhat different 
esthetic ‘concepts and ideologies. The Yogini images .of 
Hirapur are charming figures super in beauty, majesty and 
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dignity with great asthetic significance; where as the Yogini 
images of Ranipur are somewhat crude, disproportionate 
and ugly. Most of the Yogini images of Hirapur are 
representation of human beings while most of the Yoginis 
of Ranipur are characterised by the heads of the animals. 
While the Yogini figure of Hirapur are decorated with garlands 
of skulls those of Ranipur are depicted with sacred thread 
on their bodies. 


‘SAKTISM IN JAGANNATHA CULT 


Although Purusottama Ksetra came to be recognised 
as a centre of Vaisnavite importance particularly during 
the reign of the Imperial Gangas, It was considered to be 
a great Saktapitha of India in literature as well as in tradition. 
In the tantric lore Jagannatha is considered to be a Bhairava 
and Vimala is worshipped as Mahadevi’°”’. In Devi Bhagavata 
Vimala is considered to be the Ksetra-Sakti. Matsya Purana’5® 
refers to Purusottama Ksetra as a Saktapitha with its 
presiding goddess Vimala. Vamana Purana'’® refers to 
Purusottama along with Viraja as a sacred pilgrimage centre. 
Rudra Yamala,’®° a famous work on Tantra composed in 
950 A.D. glorifies Jagannatha as adoring the Mahapitha. 
Kalika Purana’®' refers to Oddrapitha as a famous Saktipitha 
which was the celebrated seat of the goddess Katyayani 
and god Jagannatha. Tantra Yamala’®? refers to Jagannatha 
as the presiding deity of Purusottama Kshetra in Utkala. 
In the list of 108 pithas found in the Prana Tosini Tantra’? 
there is reference to Vimala as the presiding goddess of 
Purusotama Kshetra. The Bruhat Nila Tantra’® also gives 
a similar reference to Purosottama Kshetra as a Sakta- 
Kshetra. | 


The significance of Purusottama Kshetra as a 
Saktapitha is also known from the archaeological evidences. 
The Sapta-Matruka images near the Markandeswara tank 
assigned to the epoch of the Somavamsis is the definite 
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evidence to indicate that Puri was well-known as a 
Saktapitha by the 9th and 10th centuries of the Christian 
era. The image of Vimala enshrined in the campus of the 
temple of Jagannatha justifies the reference to Vimala in 
the Tantric literature as mentioned above. The sculpture 
of Mahisamardini Durga in the Bhoga Mandapa of 
Jagannatha temple lends support to the theory that 
Purusottama Kshetra is a Saktapitha. The Sakta environment 
of the temple is further indicated by the fact that the 
shrine is said to be protected by Astasaktis, namely 
Sarvamangala, Bhubaneswari, Indrani, Kutamchandi, 
Chamunda, Durga, Vimala and Laxmi. What is very striking 
to note that the Bhoga (food offer} offered to Jagannatha 
as Naivedya is honoured as Mahaprasada only when the 
same is offered to the Sakta goddess Vimala. Moreover, 
Subhadra, the central deity of the Jagannatha triad was 
originally a Sakta goddess!’ . I 


After occupying South-Kosala the Somavamsis had 
expanded their territories towards east and occupied Daksina 
Tosala where Purusottam was situated. These Somavamsis 
who had been deeply influenced by the Tantric form of 
Saivism and Saktism had made endowments for the 
construction of the shrines of Jagannatha and Vimala when 
they conquered Tosali’®®, It is known to us from Bhakti 
Bhagavata Mahakavya of Kabi Dindima Jivadeva that the 
Somavamsi monarch Udyota Kesari was intiated by the 
great Tantric teacher Bhavadeva’®?, Udyota Kesari's 
predecessor Yayati il was also known as Chandihara!’é® 
which indicates that his father was a devotee of both 
Chandi and Hara. If the traditions of Madalapanji are to 
be believed Bhima Kesari or Bhimaratha was a devout 
worshipper of Devi and that he installed the images of 
Sapta-Matrukas at Markandeswara’®® . In view of all these 
evidences it seems that the Somavamsis brought with them 
their concept of Sakti worship to Puri which was already 
a famous centre of tantric Saktism. The Somavamsis were 
obviously influenced by the cult and identified as 
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Stambheswari with their tutelary deity Ambika who is also 
called Bhadra in the Maranjumura charter!’ in Vajasaneya 
Samhita of Sukla Yajurveda'’’ Ambika and Subhadrika are 
mentioned as synonymous terms. The Somavamsis who 
worshipped Panchambari Bhadrambika as their Istadevi at 
Sonepur, an important centre of Stambheswari Cult,thus 
seems to have brought forth the concept of Stambheswari 
indentified with their deity Bhadrambika to the great Tantric 
centre of Puri, where Vimala was well known as the 
Sakti of Purusottama (Vimala Purusottama)!”? 
Iconographically, Subhadra is a prototype of Khambeswari 
or Stambheswari. 


We agree with Eschmann, Kulke and Tripathy when 
they hold the view that the iconography of Subhadra 
resembles that of the iconography of the goddess 
Khambeswari’’”. So in our opinion Subhadra existed in the 
*Jagannatha triad at least during the Somavamsis period. 
She was a Sakta deity and she was adored as Katyayani, 
Durga and Bhadrakali.!’“ The Sakta element in Subhadra is 
well indicated even today. The parsvadevatas in the 
Subhadra's car during the famous Ratha Yatra are Durga 
and Chamunda. Subhadra is also daily worshipped in the 
mantra of Bhubaneswari and not in any mantra of Laxmi. 
Thus it seems that the central placement of Subhadra in 
the Jagannatha triad is an indication of the pivotal position 
of Sakti in the great Tantrapitha of Puri. 


When Anantavarman Chodagangadeva ousted the 
Smavamsis from political power and occupied Utakala in 
the beginning of the 12th century A.D.; he was obviously 
impressed by the synthesis of Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Saktism in the Jagannatha Cult. He belonged to a family 
which was devoted to the worship of Gokarneswara Siva 
for some centuries in the ‘past, But he himself was a 
student of a great Tantric teacher named Nidhiniskaraja!’”® 
It has been noticed in,Bhakti Bhagavata Mahakavya that 
Chodaganga mastered mantras from Gouri Guru and that 
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he was blessed by Sakti (Sakti Prasada Paramobhavi 
Chologanga!?**. Ragolu stone Inscription”’® further reveals 
that Chologanga's son presented a lamp to Chandika. 
Madalapanji !?” also seems to have recorded the correct 
traditions by referring to Chologanga as well-versed in 
mantras. He is known to have donated a village in the 
Varaha Vartina Vishaya to Goddess Bhagavati Jathisri!?®, 
the presiding deity of the kingdom of Ganga dynasty. But 
under the magnetic influence of Ramanuja he embraced 
Vaisnavism for sometime and declared himself as Parama 
Vaisnava in his Korni’’? and Vizagpatam'®° plates. From 
this time onwards there was consistent efforts for the 
triumph of Vaisnavism in the shrine of Jagannatha. Puri 
was certainly a great centre of Saktism which was 
appropriated by the Vaisnavites under the patronage of 
the Imperial Gangas and Suryavamsi Gajapatis. When Skanda 
Purna was compiled in late mediaeval period, attempt was 
made to identify Balabhadra with brother of Krisna and 
Subhadra with Laksmi’®!, although it was difficult on the 
part of the author of Skanda Purana to ignore the fact 
that Subhadra was no other than Gouri or Katyayani. The 
same spirit is reflected in Brahma Puran'® where Subhadra 
is addressed as Padmapatrakshi, Katyayani and Siva. 
According to Hari-Vamsa (ch.58) the goddess Nidra or the 
Maya of Visnu was born as the sister of Baladeva and 
when Kansa attempted to kil! her she escaped to the sky 
and assumed four arms holding trident, sword,wine-cup 
and lotus in them. Varahamihira also records in Bruhat 
Samhita!®? that Ekanansa is to be installed in between the 
two images of Krisna and Baladeva . The central figure of 
the jagannatha triad seems to be identical with Ekanansa 
or goddess Nidra who assumed four hands and disappeared 
in the sky when she was dashed against a stone by Kansa. 
We may point out here that the concept of Ekanansa was 
not popular in Orissa in the 6th century A.D. when only 
Ananta and Vasudeva on a sculptural panel noticed on the 
bank of Vindusoravara at Bhubaneswar assigned to the 
6th century A.D.’ By the 8th century A.D. when 
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Purusottama and Balabhadra became popular it was Vimala 
who was recognised as the Sakti of Jagannatha. However, 
when the Somavamsis conquered Utkala, they popularised 
the concept of Bhadrambika and identified it with 
Stmbhesvari. In view of the iconographic similarities of 
Stambhewvari and :Subhadra we agree to the view endorsed 
by Stietencrow’®’ Eschmann'®® and Kulke’®” and conclude 
that Subhadra in the Jagannatha triad is a result of the 
synthesis of the tribal Stambheswari and Vedic Bhadrambika. 
Subhadra in the Somavamsi period was essentially a sakta 
deity. Under the imperial Gangas particularly from the time 
of Anangabhimadeva |Il she was adore as the sister of 
Krisna and Baladeva and sometimes she was identified with 
Laxmi. In the words of the author of Skanda Purana “Tasya 
Sakti Svarupeyam Bhagini Stri Pravartika “!°8 , Thus Saktism 
in Orissa began with the cult of Stambheswari and was 
ultimately synthesized in the assimilative character of the 
Jagannatha Cult. 
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HIQEN-TSIGNG’S (YUEN - CHWGENG’S) 
GCCOUNT 


Dr. Hemark Kumar Parijs 


Oss in the ancient time was known by various 
names such as Kalinga, Odra, Utkala and Odisa. It was 
this holy land of Orissa which had converted a Chandasoka 
(Asoka, the ogre) into Dharmasoka (Asoka, the pious) after 
the epoch-making Kalinga war of 261 B.C. He felt remorse 
and embraced Buddhism, Under his patronage Buddhism 
not only became an all-India religion but also crossed the 
boundary of india and entered into many foreign countries. 


Buddhism reached China in the first century B.C. 
With the spread of Buddhism the Chinese interest about 
India increased and a number of pilgrims started from China 
to India with the hope of seeing the holy land of Buddha 
and of collecting sacred Buddhist texts. Many of these 
Chinese travellers have left excellent accounts of the 
countries through which they passed. Hiuen-Tsiang, the 
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prince of pilgrims, is the best known among them on account 
of his long stay in India, his deep learning and his valuable 
collection of Buddhist-Sanskrit manuscripts. His travels in 
India extended from 629 to 645 A.D. and covered an 
enormous area including almost every part of India except 
the extreme south. After returning back to his homeland 
he wrote down his experiences in 646 A.D. in a book 
entitled "Si-Yu-Ki" (Record of the Western World). This 
book is a store-house of information about the social, political 
economic ‘ religious conditions of the then India. As Dr. 
V.A. Smith’ observes" His work is a treasure-house of 
accurate information indispensable to every student of 
Indian antiquity and has done more than any archaeological 
discovery to render possible the remarkable resuscitation 
of lost Indian history. It is impossible to overestimate the 
debt which the history of India owes to Hiuven-Tsiang. The 
information that we get from this book is well supplemented 
by "The life of Hiven-Tsing"? written by his disciple Hwui- 
li, which was later on enlarged by the monk Yen-sung. In 
fact what is obscure or half told in the one is made clear 
in the other”. 


Hiuven-Tsiang's journey started in 629 A.D. Passing 
through the Gobi desert Samarkand, Bactria, Gandhara, 
Kapisa and other territories, he entered India. Visiting the 
important centres of Buddhism in north-west India, the 
pilgrim reached "Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna})” in 638 
A.D. which was once upon a time the capital of king 
Sasanka, the overlord of Gauda (Bengal). From there he 
proceeded to Tamralipti (modern Tamluk in the Midnapur 
district of west Bengal) which was a famous port and 
from which Indians used to sail for distant lands across 
the sea. Here the pilgrim heard that in the middle of the 
ocean there was a country called Simhala (modern Srilanka) 
and after a voyage of 700 Yojanas, it was possible to 
reach that country. But fortunately the pilgrim met a South 
Indian priest at Tamralipti who adviced him as follows - 
"Those who go to the Simhala country ought not to go by 
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the sea-route, during which they will have to encounter 
the dangers of bad weather (winds), the Yakshas and rolling 
waves; you ought rather to go from the south-east point 
of South-India, from which it is a three day's voyage. For 
although in travelling you may have to scale mountains 
and pass through valleys, yet you are safe, Moreover, you 
will thus be able to visit Orissa and other countries and 
observe the sacred traces®". The pilgrim, thus, changed 
his mind and decided to proceed by land route to South- 
India. Thereby, he thought, he would be able to visit different 
parts of Orissa extensively and witness the sacred Buddhist 
sites. 


In 639 A.D. Hiuven-Tsiang visited Orissa. From his 
account it is learnt that at that time there was no political 
unity in Orissa, which had been divided into four distinct 
political divisions such as U-cha (Odra), Kong-yu-to 
(Kongoda), Kie-ling-kia (Kalinga) and Kiao-sa-lo (Kosala). 


U-Cha (Odra} 


Hiuven- Tsiang travelled south-west about 700 Ii 
from Karnasuvarna and reached U-cha. The country is 7000 
li in circuit and the circuit of its capital city is about 20 
li°. Thus this U-cha or Odra desa is clearly north Orissa 
comprising the modern districts of Midnapur of West Bengal 
and Balasore, Bhadrak, Jajpur, Kendrapara, Cuttack, 
Jagatsinghpur, Khurda and a portion of Puri district to the 
north of the Chilka lake. The pilgrim further writes that 
“the soil was rich and fertile yielding fruits larger than 
those of other lands .... the climate was hot; people were 
of violent ways, tall and black in complexion; in speech 
and manner different from the people of mid-india, they 
were indefatigable students and many of them were 
Buddhists. There were about 100 Buddhist monasteries 
(Sangharamas) ". The monks, all followers of Mahayanism, 
numbered about 10,000. There were about ten stupas, all 
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of which were built by Asoka® ". Deva (Hindu) Temples 
numbered nearly fifty, in which followers of different sects 
worshipped together. 


In a great mountain on the South-west frontiers 
of the country he noticed a famous monastery called Pu- 
sie-po-ki-li (Puspagiri)”. This Sangharama had a stone stupa 
which exhibits many spiritual wonders (miracles). This 
Sangharama has not yet been properly identified. Mr.R.P. 
Chanda identifies this monastery with Ratnagiri® in the district 
of Jajpur.Prof. R.D.Banerjee® supports him on the ground 
that the pilgrim witnessed another magnificant stupa to 
the north-west of Puspagiri and this stupa can be identified 
with Udayagiri, a hill situated very near Ratnagiri. Alexander 
Cunningham'®® locates it at the famous Khandagiri-Udayagiri 
hills near Bhubaneswar. While R.L. Mitra’! is inclined to 
identify it with Dhauli, Pandit Banamber Acharya’? prefers 
Phula Changudi in Keonjhar district. Dr. N.K.Sahoo'® identifies 
the same with some where in the Phulbani-Ghumsar region. 
Similarly places like Lalitagiri in Jajpur district and a mound 
near Aska have been identified by scholars with Puspagiri. 
However, such speculations hardly accord with the 
archaeological! evidences so far, available. Excavations have 
revealed that the Buddhist monastery of Ratnagiri was known 
as "Sri Ratnagiri Mahavihara", the Vihara at Udayagiri as 
"Sri Madhavapura Mahavihara” and the Vihara at Lalitgiri 
as "Sri Chandraditya Mahavihara." Other identifications are 
also not convincing as they donot produce any archaeological 
evidences. However, the existence of this place is 
undisputable, because the name Puspagiri occurs in 
epigraphic sources, the earliest being the Nagarjunakonda 
Inscription of the Iikshavaku King Sri Vira Purusadatta of 
4th Century A.D.’ 


The pilgrim further say "Near the shore of the 
ocean in the south-east of this country was the city of 
Che-li-ta-lo (Charitra)", which was about 20 li in circuit. it 
was a through fare and resting place for sea-going traders 
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and strangers from distant lands. Far away 20,000 li 
distant in the south was Seng-ka-lo (Simhala) or modern 
Srilanka country and from this place on calm nights one 
could see the brilliant light from the pear! on the top of 
Stupa over the Buddha's Tooth-relic in that country!®. It's 
identification is also not unanimous. Cunningham identifies 
Charitra with the modern town of Puri’. Whereas Fergusson 
identifies the same with modern Tamluk in West Bengal”. 
Waddel is inclined to identify the same with port Chitrotpala!’® 
and Prof. K.S. Behera suggests the recently excavated port 
town of Manikpatna’® in puri district. Nothing can be said 
with certainty except that the part-town was located in 
the south-east of U-cha country. The pilgrim doesn't say 
anything about its ruler who, as we know from other 
sources, was probably a member of the Datta dynasty. 
Sri R.P.Chanda indentifies its capital with modern Jajpur 2°, 


Kong-yu-to (Kongoda) - “From Che-li-ta-lo pilgrim 
proceeded south-west about 1200 ii through forest and 
reached the kingdom of Kong-yu-to or Kongoda®!’. The 
country was about 1000 li in circuit and its capital city 
was above 201i in circuit. It was a hilly country, bordering 
on the bay of the sea with regular harvest and hot climate. 
The people were tall and valorous and of black complexion. 
Their written language was the same as that of mid-India 
but their ways of speaking were different and they were 
not Buddhists. Deva temples were above 100 in number 
and of the Tirthikas there were more than 10,000. There 
were several tens of small towns which border on the 
mountains and are built contiguous to the sea. The soldiers 
are brave and daring. The country abounds in many rare 
and valuable articles. They use cowrie shells and pearls in 
commercial transactions. The great greenish blue elephants 
come from this country. They harness it to their conveyances 
and make very long journeys". 


Thus, Kongoda can be identified with the south 
part of Puri and the entire Ganjam and Gajapati districts 
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of Orissa. At that time Kongoda was ruled by a Sailodbhava 
king Madhavavarman |!l. The pilgrim, however, does not 
mention the name of the king who was hostile to his 
patron Harshavardhana. The capital of the kingdom was 
situated on the bank of the river Salima (modern Saila). 
On this basis Sri P.K.Ray® Identifies the capital city with 
modern Banpur where from huge antiquities of ancient 
period have been discovered. Some other scholars identify 
the same with modern Palur in Chhatrapur taluk of Ganjam 
district. 


Kie-ling-Kia (Kalinga) - From Kongoda the pilgrim 
proceeded about 1400 or 1500 li south-west through jungles 
and forests and reached Kie-ling-Kia or Kalinga, about 
which he narrates - "This country was about 5000 li in 
circuit while its capita! was 20 li in circumference ------ 
There were regular seed-time and harvest, fruits and flowers 
grew profusely and there were continuous woods for some 
hundreds of li. The country produced dark wild elephants 
prized by the neighbouring countries. The climate was hot; 
the people were rude and head strong in disposition, 
observant of good faith and fairness, fast and clear in 
speech; in their talk and manners they differed somewhat 
from mid-India "°%, It seems that the language, manner 
and accent of the people of Kalinga had been greatly 
infiuenced by the people of the neighbouring Andhra Desa. 


The pilgrim further says that there are a few who 
believed in the true law, but most of them are attached 
to heresy.There were about ten Buddhist monasteries 
(Sangharamas) and 500 Buddhist monks, who study the 
law according to the Sthavira School. The Deva temples 
numbered more than 100 with very many unbelievers of 
different sorts, the most numerous being the Nigranthas® . 
This statement indicates that Brahmanical religion was the 
dominant faith in Kalinga. 


This Kalinga of Hiuen-Tsiang’s Account can be 
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identified with Srikakulam, Vijayanagaram and Visakhapattam 
districts of Andhra Pradesh and the southern part of Ganjam 
district of Orissa. Though he does not mention the name 
of its king, from other sources we know that the early 
Ganga Dynasty was ruling over Kalinga with Kalinganagari, 
as the capital city. While Cunningham?® and Beal®” identify 
the city with Rajamahendri on the Godavari and Fleet?® 
identifies the same with Kalingapattam on the sea-shore, 
G.V.Ramamurti®*® suggests Mukhalingam on the left bank 
of the Vamsadhara river in the Srikakulam district. Majority 
of the scholars accept Ramamurti's view. 


Kiao-sa-!o (Kosala) - From Kalinga going north-west 
through wild forests and mountains for about 1800 ii, the 
pilgrim reached the country of Kiao-sa-lo (Kosala)3° about 
this country the pilgrim says - "This country is about 6000 
li in circuit, the frontier consists of encircling mountain 
crages; forests and jungles are found together in succession. 
The capital is about 40 li round; the soil is rich and fertile 
and yields abundant crops. The towns and villages are 
close together. The population is very dense. The men are 
brave and of black complexion and imptuous. There are 
both heretics and believers here. There are more than 100 
Buddhist monasteries and about 10,000 Buddhist monks 
who resided in them; they all alike study the teaching of 
the Great Vehicle. There are about 70 Deva temples, 
frequented by heretics of different persuations "®. 


The pilgrim further informs us that not far to the 
south of the capital city was an old Sangharama by the 
side of which was a stupa built by Asoka-raja. In this 
place Tathagata exhibited his supernatural powers and 
subdued the unbelievers. Afterwards the celebrated 
Mahayana philosopher Nagarjuna Buddhisatva dwelt there. 
The king of the country was then called So-to-po-ho 
(Sadvaha), who highly esteemed Nagarjuna and abundantly 
supplied all his wants®?. 


He does not tell us the name of the reigning 
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monarch but says that the king was a Kshyatriya but he 
greatly honoured the law of Buddha and his virtues and 
love are far renowned. He further informs us that to the 
south-west of the country about 300 li from the capital 
city was a mountain called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li (Parimalagiri). 
Here the king Sadvaha built a Buddhist Vihara (Sangharama) 
for his philosopher - friend Nagarjuna®?. While Prof. R.D. 
Banerjee’ identifies Parimalagiri with Brahmagiri in the 
former Rewa State of Madhya Pradesh, Dr.N.K.Sahoo® is 
inclined to identify the same with Gandhamardanagiri on 
the border of Bargarh district. At present the site is known 
as Narasinhanath-Harisankar mountain. Dr. Sahoo's views 
seem to be more convincing. 


The country can be identified with modern 
Sambalpur, Bargarh, Deogarh, Bolangir, Sonepur, Nuapara 
and Kalahandi districts of Orissa and Raipur and Bilaspur 
districts of Madhya Pradesh. The pilgrim does not tel! us 
the name of the capital city, though scholars have suggested 
various places like Wairagarh®® Chanda®”’ and Nagpur? in 
Madhya Pradesh. Hiralal®®, however, forcefully pleads to 
identify the capital city with Sripura (modern Sirpura near 
Raipur in Madhya Pradesh) and his views may not be 
regarded as being wide of the mark”®., 


From Kosala the pilgrim moved south wards and 
entered into the Andhra Desa. His description of the four 
divisions of Orissa is meagre and short. Yet it throws a 
floodlight of information about the social, political and 
religious conditions of the then Orissa. He was a Buddhist 
pilgrim, who had come all the way from China to visit the 
holy land of lord Buddha and to collect valuable Buddhist 
texts. That is why he was not interested in the politica! 
affairs and he does not mention the names of the capitals 
or kings or their dynasties. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is also difficult to identify the places of Buddhist 
importance mentioned by him. In spite of many short 
comings in his account, Hiven-Tsiang gives us significant 
information about Orissa in the 7th. century A.D. I 
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SOCIO - ECONOMIC LIFE UNDER THE 
SOMéGVGEMSI KINGS 


Dr. Bina Kumari Sarma 


Wien the beginning of the Somavamsi rule the 
history of Orissa entered into a new phase of development. 
The Orissan people who had distinguished themselves in 
the fields of religion, architecture and literature had to 
experience a new life in economic activities. The 
Somavamsis rose to power in Orissa in the wake of the 
decline of the Bhaumakara rute in the 10th century A.D. 
Their kingdom extended from Midnapore district in the North 
to portions of Ganjam and Vizagapatam district in the South 
and from the Sambalpur, Sonepur and Raipur district in 
the West and the sea in the East. Under their banner the 
people enjoyed complete peace and tranqulity, prosperity 
and splendour. The epigraphs, sculptures and other 
antiquities of the period throw much light on the social 
organisation and the ecocomic conditions of the Soma period. 


Caste system continued to be the back- bone of 
the society. The four-fold division i.e. Brahmanas or the 
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priestly class the Kshatriyas or the Knightly order, the 
Vaisyas or the traders and the Sudras or the class that 
served the others prevailed in the society’. 


In the society the Brahmanas occupied the highest 
position and were respected by all other classes and also 
enjoyed great honour. They were the spiritual guides of 
the kings and crown princes. Great royal patronage was 
bestowed upon them in the form of land grants, in order 
to attain spiritual merit for themselves as well as for their 
ancestors. During this period many Brahmanafamilies 
migrated from diffrent places specially from different parts 
of Northern India to Orissa? . These Brahmanas belonged 
to different gotras, pravaras and anupravaras. During this 
period the subcastes of the Brahmanas had not been formed 
and the Brahmanas had diffrent titles like Bhatta, Sarma 
etc. The Brahmanas followed a number of professions. 
Though the main function of the Brahmanas was the study 
and teaching of the Vedas and the performance of relogious 
rites, but some of them were great warriors and held 
important posts in the state. Sadharana the Chief Minister 
of Janmejaya Mahabhavagupta-!, (Somavamsi King) was a 
Brahmana and he was also a great scholar? . Some 
Brahmanas were also astrologers“. Thus the Brahamanas 
followed many professions both religious and secular during 
this period. They commanded greatest respect in the society. 
They enjoyed some privileges from which other castes were 
deprived of. 


Kshatriyas had a status next to that of the 
Brahmanas in society. They were good at war and skilled 
in various military operations. The Somavamsi rulers 
themselves were Kshatriyas, who belonged to the lunar 
race. They also maintained matrimona! relationship with 
contemporary principal Kshtriya families’. However their 
matrimonia! alliances were diplomatic in character and aimed 
at fortifying their position. Generally the Kshatriyas were 
fighters, but all Kshatriyas were not warriors, some have 
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been found to have followed many other professions. The 


officers who held the post of the Sandhivigrahik under the 
Somavamsi kings must have belonged to this caste. 


Inscriptional .references are there regarding the 
Vaisyas. The Vaisyas were a rich community who seems 
to have enjoyed some importance in the society during 
the medieval period. We get references to the Association 
of Merchants’. The physicians, the engraver of charters 
etc., might have formed a part of this community. In the 
medieval period some of the Vaisyas were rich enough to 
donate land to Brahmanas and temples also’. 


Our information about the fourth order is very 
insufficient. However from the accounts of some of the 
medieval foreign travellers,® it can be said that since earliest 
times Chandalas (Sudras) were regarded as untochables 
and were considered as social out-castes because of their 
indecent practices. In our period also most probably this 
community occupied the worst position in the society and 
rendered services to the higher castes. The various tribal 
castes.® also perhaps belonged to this fourth order. 


Thus in the main there were four castes in our 
period and many sub-castes sprang-up subsequently. 
According to Kautilya'® the king being the promulgator of 
Dharma should protect the four fold caste systems. That 
the rulers of our period were responsible enough to uphold 
the varna system is proved by epigraphic records. 


Inscriptions of our period show that women enjoyed 
a position of honour-in the society and they played an 
important part in the administration of the state also. The 
Somavamsi princesses!’ occupied the throne several times 
in the absence of male heirs. Their character and personality 
as revealed from the inscriptions suggest that training ° of 
the princesses was not neglected. They were well trained 
in the art of Government to cope with the need of time 
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and occupied a place of honour in the administrative 
hierarchy. 


Women were given some rights and privileges. They 
were empowered to register land charters. The queens of 
this period were very charitable and religious minded. They 
donated lands, constructed temples and also made gifts 
of money and gold’?. They had the freedom to have the 
religion of their choice. Evidently these ladies were quite 
learned. They held good status in the family and the society 
too. 


Child marriage was practised,'® which was very 
popular in the ancient and medieval period. Sati system 
was not prevalent and we have many instances of 
widowhood in the society. Most probably there was no 
custom of remarriage’“. Purdah system was not known. 
Polygamy’® was known as practised in the society. The 
practice of dedicating maidens or devadasis'® to God for 
services in temples was prevalent. Prostitution and gambling 
existed in the society’. But they were treated as bad 
specially for the Brahmmanas. Money lending was also 
regarded as bad practice. 


From the sculptures of the period we can have a 
good knowledge about the dress and ornaments used by 
the people in the society’®. Generally men wore dhotis 
and sometimes used a chadar or a scarf as the upper 
garment. Common men used only dhoti. Women used two 
pieces of garments, one upper, and the other lower. Both 
men and women wore a variety of ‘ornaments. They were 
very fond of ornaments and covered the various parts of 
the body with different types of ornaments. Women dressed 
their hair in different styles and sometimes decorated hair 
with jewelled ornaments’®. Men also kept long hair. 


The general life of the people was happy and 
prosperous. They had cooked rice, cakes and various types 
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of vegetables®. Though we do not know anything about 
the non-vegetarian food, but the grants to hunting rights?! 
Suggests that non-vegetarian food was also taken by the 
people. They kept their homes well furnished. The furniture 
included foot-stool, bed-steads etc. In sculpture, wine cups, 
bowls, pots, jugs etc., are depicted. 


Their aptitude for music was keen and it is very 
well borne-out in the sculptures extensively with the 
representation of various musical instruments with which 
they were well-versed and proficient. The main variety of 
them included harp (vina} conch, drum etc. The weapons 
like arrow, thunder-bolt, shields etc., were known to them®?. 


A large number of subjects both religious and 
secular were studied. Inscriptions of the period mention 
the proficiency of the scholars in various subjects like 
History, Political Science, Logic, Grammar,Poetry, Arithmatic, 
Puranas, Vedas, Vedangas, Astrology and Medical 
Sciences®??, Some of the great scholars of medieval period 
flourished in Orissa during this period®“. They composed 
many notable works in Sanskrit. Numerous land grants were 
made to learned scholars to encourage the study of Sanskrit 
literature. Some of the kings themselves were great scholars. 
The period was not only noted for the development of 
Sanskrit literature but also it marked the formative epoch 
for the growth of Oriya literature. In the inscriptions 
composed in Sanskrit we come across typical Oriya words 
like Kumbha, Mahari, Punya, Machha., Baghachama etc. 


It can thus be seen, from the above said accounts 
the well organised social setup and advanced aesthetic 
sense of the people under the rule of the Somavamsis. 


The economic condition of the period seems to 
have been prosperous. Land was the most important source 
of income during this time. King was regarded as the 
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ultimate owner of the land. The king also owned mines 
and minerals. 


Most probably king claimed 1/6 of the produce of 
the land®®. Since the tax was 1/6 of the gross produce in 
all probability its amount was not absolutely fixed but varied 
with the rise and fall in production. 


The land grants of our period refer to a number 
of land taxes such as Bhoga-bhagakar’® etc., and also 
many other sorts of taxes®’. The Hindu law givers justified 
the kings’ right to the taxes in return for the protection 
he provided to his subjects. 


The income of the king thus raised from land and 
different types of taxes and was spent in various ways. 
We do not have much knowledge regarding the items of 
state expenditure, but most probably they were spent 
by salary to the officials, donations to temples,Brahmanas 
and ascetics and also for the maintenance of the army 
and other welfare works for the public. In some cases the 
state officials were granted land for their services??®. 


An elaborate system of land measurement developed 
during this period. Great care was taken to maintain proper 
boundary marks and measures of a village®®. The unit of 
land measurement was hala. 


From the records it is known that silver coins were 
used by the people which was known as 'rupya'’® during 
this period. The frequent mention of 'hiranya'®' which literally 
means ‘gold’ proves the prevalence of gold coins also. 
We do not come across references to copper coins. In the 
medieval period cowrie shell constituted the most popular 
medium of exchange in Orissa; therefore, we may presume 
that ordinary daily transactions were made by cowries®?. 
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Although agriculture was predominant in the 
economy of this period a great variety of crafts and 
industries were in a flourishing condition. 


A very popular and widely prevalent form of industry 
was the textile industry. The sculptural representation of 
the period show different items of dresses like dhotis, sarees, 
scarf, pyjama etc; some sculptures on the temples of Lingaraj 
give the impression that fine brocaded fabrics were produced 
in Orissa during this time®?. 


There also existed iron industries. We find a number 
of sculptural and inscriptional references to weapons and 
battle ornaments like battle axe., sword, dagger, shield 
etc., which were made of iron. Iron was also used for 
building temples and iron beams were used for the first 
time in the temples during the Somavamsi period®*. 


Articles of different other metals like gold, silver, 
bronze, copper were also manufactured. It seems that 
utensils of the common people were made of either copper 
or bronze.The profuse use of ornaments by both men and 
women shows that the craft of jewellery flourished well in 
the country. Ornaments were made of both gold and silver,” 
and some wore ornaments made of pearls. 


The great temples and stone images of the period 
testify to the existence of stone work industry in Orissa. 
The temple of Rajarani of this period was constructed of 
reddish granite sand stone locally known as Rajarania. 
Wood work industry also existed and there are evidences 
to show that carpentry flourished during this period. The 
door in the porch of the great temple of Lingaraj is made 
of sandle wood and is carved like the arc on the famous 
gate of Somanath. 


Luxury articles were manufactured from ivory and 
the right of the donees to the enjoyment of tiger's skin 
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obviously suggests the existence of a some sort of tanning 
industry?® in Orissa during this period. 


Thus the various crafts and industries as existed 
in Orissa under the Somavamsi kings included textiles, meta! 
work, stone work, wood work, ivory and tanning etc. The 
above survey throws some light on the socio-economic 
life of the Orissan people under the Somavamsi Kings. 
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a STUDY ON THE CONQUEST BY 
CHODGEGGENGGE DEVE GND ITS DGTE 


Dar. Kailash Chandra Dash 


re traditional texts like Rajacharita of 
Madalapanji, Katakaraja Vamsavali and Odradesa 
rajavamsavali refer to the conquest of Orissa by 
Chodaganga and on that basis Andrew Stirling stated 
that Chodaganga conquered Cuttack on Friday the 13th 
“year of Asvin, Saka year 1054 or A.D.1131 and acquired 
the sovereignty of the country!’. The other historians, Hunter 
and P.M. Acharya, accepted this traditional date in their 
monographs? . This view of the early historians on the 
basis of the available literary texts was not accepted by 
the scholars of the 20th century who gave emphasis on 
the epigraphical records discovered during their time. M.M. 
Chakravartti stated that Chodaganga's conquest of Orissa 
took place very early in his reign probably in the first 
decade of his reign (A.D. 1075-1085.)23. But the inscriptions 
on the early years of the reign of this Ganga king do not 
throw any light on this point, although his conquest of 
Utkala has been stated in the copper plate grants of the 
Jater members of his dynasty (discovered during the time 
of Chakravartti)“. H.C. Ray and R.D.Banerji accepted 
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epigraphical sources for dating the conquest of Orissa by 
Chodaganga’. Ray accepted the informations of the 
Vishakhapatnam grant of the Saka year 1040 (A.D.lli8) 
and the Kendupatna grants for his study of the conquest 
of Orissa by Chodaganga®. Banerji accepted the date of 
the Vishakhapatnam grant (A.D. 1118) as the date of the 
Utkala conquest of Chodaganga”?. R.Subba Rao, another 
historian of this period, stated on the basis the Sri Kurmam 
inscription of A.D. 1135 that the final conquest of Utkala 
took place in A.D. 1135°. The other historians-H.K.Mahatab, 
G.S.Das, N.K.Sahu, D.C.Sircar, K.C.Panigrahi and 
S.N.Rajaguru utilised the informations in the Korni and 
the Vishakhapatnam copper plate grants and the Lingaraja 
tempte inscription for the study of the conquest of Utkala 
by Chodaganga® . 


H.K.Mahatab accepted A.D. 1112 as the date of 
the conquest of Utkala by the Ganga king on the basis of 
the Korni copper plate grant and the Lingaraja temple 
inscription; but he also expressed the view that the final 
conquest was completed in A.D.1135'°., G.S. Das stated 
that Chodaganga occupied Orissa early in the 12th century 
A.D.’ N.K. Sahu accepted Korni copper plate grant dated 
A.D.1113 as the evidence for the conquest of Orissa by 
Chodaganga!’?. D.C.Sircar stated on the basis of epigraphical 
records that Chodaganga conquered Utkala after A.D.1081- 
82 and before A.D.1112-13 and that the Somavamsis appear 
to have been extripated about the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D"3. K.C.Panigrahi on the basis of his interpretation 
of a legend as recorded in the Madalapanji, Ramacharita 
of Sandhyakara Nandi and the Korni copper plate grant 
stated that the final conquest took place in about 
A.D.1110'. Again in his text "History of Orissa" he held 
the view on the basis of the Lingaraja temple inscription 
that Chodaganga must have conquered Orissa before 
A.D.1114°5, S.N. Rajaguru on the basis of temple inscriptions 
and the Korni copper plate grant of A.D. 1112 states that 
the Utkala conquest by Chodaganga was completed in 
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between A.D.1110-1112'6°, All these noted scholars utilised 
the records available to them and presented their views 
regarding the date of the conquest of Orissa by the Ganga 
king Chodaganga. But the exact date of the conquest of 
Orissa by him is an amazing problem for the scholars. In 
view of the recent discovery of the epigraphical records 
(both copper plate grants and the temple inscriptions) the 
present scholar likes to highlight some new informations 
on this topic for the revision of the earlier views and for 
dating the conquest of Utkala and the assumption of the 
sovereign power of Utkala by Chodaganga. 


(11) 


The conquest of Utkala in the beginning of 12th 
century A.D. was the most important achievement of 
Chodaganga in his prolonged political career!’ . This conquest 
passed through crucial stages in the first two decades of 
the 12th century A.D. The verse describing his conquest 
of Utkala for the first time has been recorded in the 
Mukhalingam copper plate grant of A.D.1108 and the same 
verse has been repeated in all the copper plate records 
of Chodaganga after that year'®. The record was probably 
the earliest one to highlight the Utkala invasion of 
Chodaganga. Adapaka copper plate grant of A.D.1096 does 
not state this achievement of the king’®. Therefore we 
can safely suggest that the first Utkala campaign of 
Chodaganga began after A.D. 1096 and completed much 
before A.D.1108 when such a victory could be recorded 
in the copper plate grant. The Kalinga campaign of the 
Chola king Kulottunga was also directed against the Utkala 
king between A.D.1096 to 11002°. So we can fix tentatively 
the date of the first Utkala campaign of Chodaganga 
sometime in A.D.1100 to 1104. 


The verse as recorded in the copper plate grants 


from A.D. 1108 has been interpreted by the scholars in 
the following manner; 
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He first placed the fallen lord of Utkala in the 
Eastern region and then the waning lord of Vengi in the 
Western region and propped up their falling fortunes "2, 
On the basis of this meaning scholars think that Chodaganga 
reinstated the defeated king of Utkala before A.D.1112 
{as they accept Korni copper plate grant of this year as 
the first grant to refer to this achievement) and they also 
accept the version of Ramacharita of Sandhya-Kara Nandi, 
the court poet of Rampala of Bengal which states that 
Ramapala's feudatory Jayasimha did favour to the 
vanquished king of Utkala who was Karnkesari and who 
was attacked by the kalinga forces??. But it is not correct, 
because the conquest of Utkala was recorded in the copper 
plate grant of A.D.1108, four years before the issue of 
the Korni copper plate grant which has been accepted by 
the scholars as the first copper plate record to state the 
Utkala conquest of Chodaganga??. Apart from the ignorance 
of the scholars about the copper plate grant of A.D.1108 
they have not yet appreciated another interpretation of 
the verse under review. The exact meaning of the verse 
is; Chodaganga had restored the former fallen lord of Utkala 
and the defeated lord of Vengi and had propped up their 
falling fortunes. 


The Mukhalingam copper plate grant was issued 
in A.D. 1108 when the king of Utkala who was reinstated 
by Chodaganga was not the actual ruler. The writer of 
the verse of the grant had used the prefix former (Purva) 
which means that the ruler of Utkala in A.D. 1108 was 
not the same king who was reinstated by Chodaganga. It 
becomes more clear when the second line of the verse 
states that he had restored the waning lord of Vengi who 
was the ruler in A.D.1108. Hence before A.D.1108 
Chodaganga had reinstated the defeated king of Utkala 
and his rule had ended within some years and he was 
followed by another king. When the royal grant was issued, 
probably in the wake of his restoration of the lord of Vengi 
in A.D.1107-8, the restored lord of Utkala was no longer 
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the ruler. Therefore the composer of the verses of the 
‘copper plate grant was bound to record the phrase "Purva 
Utkalapati" (the former lord of Utkala) instead of the phrase 
"Utkalapati" ( the existing ruler of Utkala). 


In my opinion it was Puranjaya who was restored 
by Chodaganga after A.D. 1102 and before A.D.11044., 
Probably Puranjaya was badly defeated by a rival king and 
Chodaganga who had the motive for the expansion of his 
kingdom towards Utkala had restored him on the throne 
and had made him a sub-ordinate king. | also suppose 
that the Telugu Choda king Someswar lil of Kosala who 
was in alliance with Kulottunga | (the Choda king) during 
his Kalinga campaign had dethroned Puranjaya in Utkala 
and that Chodaganga had placed him again on the throne’, 
It may also be that Chodaganga proceeded to Utkala after 
the Kalinga campaign of Kulottunga I, defeated Puranjaya 
in a battle and restored him in his position as a subordinate 
king. Shortly after his departure, Chodaganga was involved 
in the Vengi Politics ‘and when he was successful in the 
Solution of the Vengi Problem, Karnadeva (a brother of 
Purnjaya) had become the ruler of Utkala. The defeat of 
Puranjaya and his restoration by Chodaganga probably 
discredited his rule. He could not reconcile himself to the 
humiliating situation in Utkala and gave the throne to his 
brother Karnadeva®®, This is clearly known from the copper 
plate grant of A.D.1129 which records the defeat of 
Karnadeva in a separate verse and before that it repeats 
the verse on the restoration of the king of Utkala by 
Chodaganga as stated in the copper plate grant of A.D. 
1108”. Hence Puranjaya's rule in Utkala ended in about 
A.D. 1102-4 and the reign of Karnadeva started during 
that period. Karnadeva was a powerful ruler in Utkala till 
at least six years. The Ratnagiri copper plate grant of his 
sixth regnal year and the Kamalpur copper plate grant of 
his fourth regnal year refer to his undisputed sovereignty 
over a part of Utkala and even a part of Kosala’. The 
sudden rise of Karnadeva in Utkala was a challenge to the 
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growing power of Chodaganga who had once come to 
conquer it and has made it a sub-ordinate state by restoring. 
the former king. Therefore a second campaign was necessary 
to bring Utkala under his direct rule. 


The political condition of the Somavamsi kingdom 
was favourable to the imperial design of Chodaganga. 
Madalapanji states that one Basudeva Ratha who was a 
Saivite and the commander-in-chief (Vahinipati) of the 
Somavamsi-Kesari kingdom and who had a strained 
relationship with the last Kesari king Siddhakalpa Kesari 
invited Chodaganga to conquer it. He told Chodaganga that 
the latter would be the king of Orissa and it was the 
desire of Lord Bhubaneswar. Chodaganga who was adept 
in tantric practices came in disguise (natabesa re asi}, 
captured the Somavamsi kingdom (Kataka madibasi) and 
declared himself the king? . 


The versions of Madalapanji clearly indicate that 
the Saivas of Bhubaneswar played a very important role 
for the possession of the Orissan throne by the Ganga 
king?®. The last Somavamsi king was a devotee of Siva, 
but he did not extend his patronage to Siva-Lingaraja of 
Bhubaneswar?’. Hence the Saivas of Bhubaneswar who 
could not support him for his indifference to the celebrated 
Saiva centre, thought of a change of the ruling dynasty. 
They were aware of the first Utkala invasion of Chodaganga 
in the beginning of the first decade of the 12th century 
A.D. and they decided to put an end to the Somavamsi 
Kesari rule in Utkala by him. The Saivas might have thought 
that Chodaganga who was a Saiva and the patron of 
Gokarneswar and Madhukeswar would give assiduous 
patronage to Siva-Bhubaneswar and that Siva-Lingaraja would 
be the most powerful force in Orissan religion and politics??, 
There was probably dissension among the officers which 
the last Kesari king was unable to check. An important 
faction under the leadership of the general Basudeva might 
have supported Chodaganga to defeat the last Kesari king 
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of Orissa. The Samantas (sub- ordinates) ruling in the 
Bhubaneswar zone supported the Ganga king either for 
self-interest or for important position in the Ganga 
administration which they could not get during the 
Somavamsi rule in Orissa. The ability and the morality of 
Karnadeva, the last Somavamsi king of Orissa, can be 
examined from the fact that he could make Karpurasri his 
queen who was the daughter of a Mahari (temple dancer} . 
Such type of matrimonial! relationship was a clear indication 
of the degeneration of the last Somavamsi king. This 
degeneration of the ruling chief might have alienated the 
Saivas of Bhubaneswar from his administration. A part of 
Utkala including the Prachi-Kusabhadra zone and the 
Purusottama Kshetra was beyond the control of Karnadeva.?ଂ 
An important faction in the court of the Somavamsi king 
had secret relationship with the Ganga king and the 
Somavamsi army was probably defunct. Such a situation 
gave an opportunity to the Ganga king to conquer the 
Somavamsi kingdom in no time. 


In all probability Chodaganga defeated Jayagonda 
Choda in a war in about A.D. 1110-11 and then he 
proceeded to Utkala after receiving an invitation from 
the rival group in the Somavamsi kingdom®®. Chodaganga 
with his army came to Utkala and he probably stayed at 
Saranga-garha, place not far away from Bhubaneswar’, 
According to Madalapanji, this Saranga-garha was built by 
a Kesari king®’. We presume that a sub-ordinate ruler under 
the Somavamsi rulling family had control over that zone 
who was known as Sarangadeva Kesari’®. The place was 
thus connected with the Somavamsi administration before 
Chodaganga. Chodaganga with the active support of the 
Saivas of Bhubaneswar and the Samanta king of the 
Bhubaneswar zone proceeded to Yayatinagara which was 
under the Somavamsi king Karnadeva. Chodaganga came 
to the court of Karnadeva in the guise of an actor (natabesa 
re asi) or in the group of actors for staging a show. The 
party might have showed them the play on the restoration 
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of the former Utkala king by Chodaganga. Chodaganga 
probably captured the Utkala throne in the guise of an 
actor in the night. The tradition that Chodaganga came in 
“"natabesa" (dressed as an actor) and captured “kataka” 
{a part of the Somavamsi kingdom) has not only been 
recorded in the Madalapaji but also in a literary text of the 
12th century A.D.3®, Sandhyakara Nandi, the court poet 
of Ramapala, the contemporary of Chodaganga in his 
“Ramacharita" stated this tradition in a different manner. 
This literary text states that jayasimha of Dandabhukti, a 
feudatory of the Pala king Ramapala helped Karnakesari, 
the Utkala king who was attacked by the "Nisacharas” 
{persons roaming in the night) of Kalinga“. The "Nisacharas" 
of Kalinga who attacked Karnakesari were probably the 
associates of Chodaganga who came to the court of the 
Somavamsi king in "natabesa"“’, We can state after the 
study of all these versions that Chodaganga with the support 
of the rivals of the king Karnakesari and the Saivas of 
Bhubaneswar usurped the Somavamsi throne in Yayatinagara 
in the dress of an actor; but at that moment Karnadeva 
was protected by the Pala feudatory Jayasimha which was 
stated in the commentary of Ramacharita. After that event 
Chodaganga became the king of Utkala, but he had to 
face Karnadeva in a war who was supported by the Pala 
feudatory Jayasimha of Dandabhukti. During the period of 
the war the Saivas declared before the pilgrims from Andhra, 
Bengal and the different parts of Orissa who paid a visit 
to the sacred centre at Bhubaneswar that Chodaganga who 
could even control the tantric practices had become the 
ruler of Utkala and that his authority over the Utkala kingdom 
was approved by Lord Bhubaneswar“. This declaration in 
the mediaeval period by the famous "sevakas" (Priests) of 
Siva-Lingaraja was unquestioned in Orissa and it was 
believed by all because of the dominance of the Saiva cult 
over the Orissa religious thought structure. 


Temburu copper plate grant of A.D. 1129 clearly 
states that Chodaganga allowed Karnadeva into the battle 
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field, defeated him and took away the fortune of the Utkala 
‘kingdom’. The verse of this copper plate grant refers to 
the fact that Karnadeva was the last Somavamsi king of 
Utkala. The period of the defeat of the Somavamsi king 
Karnadeva is an important problem in this context. We 
can point out two phases of this conflict. Chodaganga 
usurped the Somavamsi throne from Karnadeva by 
A.D.1112-13 (Saka year 1034), the date of the Korni grant. 
The grant does not state the place of issue and probably 
it was issued after his usurpation of the Somavamsi throne 
in the dress of an actor“. From that period Chodaganga 
became the ruler of Utkala; but Karnadeva was not defeated 
by him in an open war. He took the support of Jayasimha 
of Dandabhukti and challenged the authority of 
Chodaganga . The war between Karnadeva and Chodaganga 
was completed between A.D. 1112-1114. The Lingaraja 
temple inscription of A.D.1114-15 (Saka year 1036) 
describes Chodaganga as "Brhatjayin™” (great conqueror) and 
"Pravala Mahipala” (powerful king) and so we presume 
that the king had completed the conquest of Utkala by 
that date’. It is further confirmed by the two copper plate 
grants of the king of A.D.1118 (Saka year 1040) which 
state that he was decorated with the rank of soveregnty 
of the whole of Utkala (Sakala-Utkala Samrajya Padavi 
Virajamane) before that date (A.D.1118)*°, The period of 
the end of the Somavamsi Kesari rule in the Utkala kingdom 
can be fixed between A.D.1112-1114. R. Subba Rao on 
the basis of Madalapanji and the Sri Kurmam inscription 
of A.D.1133 held the view that Chodaganga had annexed 
Utkala to his kingdom in about A.D.1132%”. But it is not 
correct. Sri Kurmam inscription of A.D.1135 states that 
the king conquered the countries in the west and the north- 
east (Uttara-Purva Desa) which means his conquest of Vengi 
in the west and the kingdoms of Dandabhukti and 
Mandaradri in the north-east”®. It refers to the gradual stages 
of his conquering career. The composer of the Rajacharita 
of Madalapanji probably accepted the last phase of the 
prolonged period of the Ganga king after the end of all his 
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of Utkala by him in A.D.1132. The copper plate grant of 
A.D.1129 states that Utkala was a desa (province) under 
Chodaganga and that he had a capital in Utkala during 
that time“® . The inscriptions on the pillar and on the northern 
flank of the entrance portal of the Narasimha shrine refer 
to the reign of the king Chodaganga in the Saka years 
1035, 1046, 1048 and 1051 (A.D.1113-14 to 1129) 
which make it very clear that Chodaganga had firm authority 
over the Utkaladesa (province or Utkala }) before A.D.1132 
and that the Somavamsi rule must have ended before 
that date’ . | 
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Banerji R.D. History of Orissa, Vol 1, p. 248-253 
Ray, H.C. op. cit pp. 468-470 
Banerji, R.D., op. cit pp. 248-253 


Subba Rao, R, Journal of Andhra Historical Research 
Society, Vol VI, part- Hil and IV pp. 212-216 


Mahatab, H,K, History of Orissa, Vol !, 1959 
pp.199-201 


Das, G.S.History of Cuttack, Orissa Historical 
Research Journal, Vol iil, No, IV, p.199 


Sahu, N.K. The Imperial Ganga and the Gajapati 
rule in Orissa, Orissa Historical Research Journal, 
Vol. HI, No.IV p.167 


Sircar, D.C., Studies in the religious life of ancient 
and mediaeval India, 1971, p.68 


Panigrahi, K.C. Chronology of the Bhaumakaras and 
the Somavamsis of Orissa, 1961/1979, pp.38-39 


Rajaguru, S.N. Inscriptions of Orissa (ed), Vol, Il, 
part-li, pp. 392-393 


Mahatab, H.K. op.cit pp.199-201 
Das, G.S. op.cit,. p.199 
Sahu N.K.op.cit, p.167 
Sircar, D.C. op.cit, p.68 
Panigrahi, K.C. op.cit. pp. 38-39 


Panigrahi,K.C. History of Orissa (Hindu period), 
1981,Cuttack, p.157 
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Rajaguru, S.N,. op.cit pp.392-393 


According to the copper plate grants of the Ganga 
family Chodaganga was the king for about seventy 
years. 


Mukhalingam copper plate grant of A.D.1108,. 
Epigraphia Andhrica (EA) Vol. IV 1975, Andra 
Pradesh Government Museum, Hyderabad, 
pp.43-44 | | 


Adapaka copper plate grant of A.D.1096, Bharati 
(Telugu journal}, October 1954, pp. 424-432. 


South India Inscriptions (SII), Vol. IV No. 1239; 
Epigraphia Indica (El), Vol. XXil. p.145 Draksharma 
temple inscription of the 33rd regnal year (A.D. 
1102) of the Choda King Kulottunga refers to his 
invasion of the kingdom of Utkala (Odra) 


Indian Antiquary, Vol XVIiIt, pp. 170-171 


Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society 
(JAHRS), Vol VIIl, p. 40. Orissa Historical Research 
Journal (OHRJ}) Vol, 1, No Il. P.7; No. IV, p. 296, 
10, Vol.fIl, part-Il, p.392 (Inscriptions of Orissa). 


Panigrahi, K.C. op.cit. 1981, p.155 


Nema, S.R. Political History of the Somavamsi kings 
of South Kosala and Orissa, New Delhi, 1978 
p. 193-94 


Mukhalingam copper plate grant of A.D.1108, EA. 
Vol. IV, p. 46 


Temburu copper plate grant of A.D.1129 adds a 
new verse which means his victory over Karnadeva. 
But this record also describes the previous conquest, 
the restoration of the former king of Utkala. So 
Karnadeva's predecessor was restored in the throne 
by Chodaganga and he was Puranjaya. Ratnagiri 
copper plate grant of Karnadeva states that 
Puranjaya was his elder brother. El, Vol, XXXII, 
p. 266 . For the study of the Temburu copper 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


plate grant see Bharati, August,1968, p.12 


Draksarma temple inscription of 33rd regnal year 
(A.D.1102) of Kulottunga I! states that Tiruvaranga 
Pallavaraja or Karunakara Tondamana, the general! 
of the Chola king defeated Devendravarman and 
others with the support of the ruler of Kosala and 
that he erected a pillar of victory on the frontiers 
of Odra, El, Vol! XXII, p. 145. During that period 
Kosala was ruled by the Telgu-Choda king 
Someswar Il. Panigrahi, K.C. op.cit, 1981. p.117 


Ratnagiri copper plate grant does not give the 
complete account of Karnadeva's possession of 
the throne of Utkala after Puranjaya. It also does 
not mention that he possessed the throne of Utkala 
after the death of the issueles Puranjaya. The record 
states about the heroism of Karnadeva in the 
beginning of his accession to the throne in Utkala. 
According to the verse of the copper plate grant 
Karnadeva acquired glory as brilliant as the sun 
and made less luminous the Moon-like fame of 
his foes. The verse indirectly gives a hint of an 
abnormal period when he became the ruler of 
Utkala, El. Vol. XXXIII, p.266 


Temburu copper plate grant of A.D.1129, Bharati, 
August, 1968 PP.I|-12.Das, Kailash Chandra, OHRJ, 
Vol XXX, No I.Hl, IV. p.133 


Ratnagiri copper plate grant of Karnadeva was 
issued in his sixth regnal year El. Vol. XXXtll. 
pp.263-74 


Tripathy, “Snigdha, "Fresh light on the Kamalpur 
grant of the reign of Somavamsi Karnadeva." 
Journal of Orissan History, Orissa History Congress, 
1982, Vol Ill, No tf, p.14 

Madalapanji, Utkal University, 1969 pp.20-23 


Dash G.N."The evolution of the Priestly power: 
The Gangavamsa period”, in" The Cult of Jagannath 
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and the Regional tradition of Orissa” (CJRTO)}), edited 
by Eschmann, Kulke and Tripathy, 1978, p.160 


See also "Janasriti Kanchi Kaveri” (The tradition 
of Kanchi Kaveri}. 1979 p. 42. This book in Oriya 
was written by G.N.Dash. 


Ratnagiri copper plate grant of the period of 
Karnadeva refers to the religious epithet "Parama- 
Maheswar"” (a great devotee of Siva). El,Vol. XXXII, 
pp.264-74.Rajabhoga section of Madalapanji states 
that the last Somavamsi Kesari king was not a 
patron of Siva-Lingaraja of Orissa, Madalapaniji, 
1969., p.21 


This hypothesis is based on a study of a section 
of Madalapanji. It states that one Basudeva (who 
was a general of the last Kesari king) went to 
bring Chodaganga from the’ South as he was 
directed to do so by Siva-Lingaraja of Bhubaneswar. 
It contains the idea that the Saivas of Bhubaneswar 
had interest in the occupation of Orissa throne by 
the king Chodaganga. Their obvious interest was 
the royal patronage to Lingaraja of Bhubaneswar. 
The inscriptions of Chodaganga state him as a 
great devotee of Gokarneswar and Madhukeswar. 
See 10. Vol.lll. Part-1 and Il. 


El. Vol. XXXII, pp.263-74; Panigrahi, K.C.Chronology 
of the Bhauma-karas and the Somavamsis of Orissa, 
1981, p.39 


After the first invasion of Utkala Chodaganga had 
probably authority over a part of Utkala, like the 
Saiva centre at Bhubaneswar and the Prachi 
Kusabhadra zone upto the Purusottama Kshetra. 
The record of Karnadeva states his real control 
over a part of Utkala beyond the other side of the 
river Mahanadi (Probably the present areas of 
Cuttack, Balasore and a part of Mayurbhanja). El, 
Vol. XXXIII, pp. 263-74 
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Panigrahi, K.C. Chronology of the Bhauma-karas 
and the Somavamsis of Orissa p.38 


Both the Temburu copper plate grant of A.D.1129 
and the Chinna Badamu copper plate grant of 
A.D.1140 state that the defeat of Jayagonda Choda 
in the battlefield by Chodaganga. After that he 
defeated Karnadeva, the Utkala king Temburu grant 
of A.D. 1129, Bharati, August, 1968, p.12 Chinna 
Badamu grant of A.D. 1140, EA. Vol. It, p.71 


Madalapanji,1969 pp.21-22; Panigrahi,K.C., op, cit 
1981, p.39 


Archaeological remains at Saranga-garh near 
Bhubaneswar connect the site with Chodagnaga. 
The fort near this place is called Chudanga-garh 
(Which is stated in the Madalapanji as the fort 
built by the Ganga King Chodaganga) and the pond 
near it is called Chudanga-daha. The‘ archaeological 
remains point to the fact that the zone near 
Saranga-garh was associated with the military 
activities of the Ganga king in Utkala in the early 
phase. 


Madalapanji, p. 17. It states that Baraha Kesari 
built Saranga-garh. A. Stirling states that Madhava 
Kesari has the credit of Building a fort of vast 
dimensions at Sarangagarh. It is also accepted by 
Hunter. Stirling, A., op.cit., p.70; Hunter, op.cit., 
p.186. It clearly indicates that the place was 
connected with Somavmsi administration before 
Chodaganga built his fort. 


Panigrahi, K.C., Itinasa O Kimbadanti (History and’ 
Legend), Utkal University, 1962 pp. 49-50. 


Madalapanji, p.22. The statement is; "Natabesare 
asi Kataka Madibasi raja hoila” (Chodaganga came 
in the dress of an actor, captured Kataks,the 
somavamsi kingdom and declared himself king.) 


Ramacharita, Memoirs of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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Calcutta, Vol.IIl, No.l, p.Iff, p. 42 the verse states; 
Ramapala did favour to the vanquished king of 
Utkala who was born in the lineage of the ornament 
of Bhava (Siva) and rescued the whole world from 
the “Nisacharas” (persons roaming in the night or 
evil people} from Kalinga who were extirpated). 


The commentary to the above verse in the 
Ramacharita means;jJayasimha, the lord of 
Dandabhukti and the mine of extra-ordinary 
prowess. lifted Karna-Kesari, the king of Utkala, 
from a degraded position in his hallowed palm 
resembling the lotus petal in the same way as 
Agasti lifted the Ocean from a low position. 
Ramacharita, Memoirs of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol.Hl, No.1, p.50 


Compare the statement in the Madalapanji (No.39) 
with that of Ramacharita (No39 and 40). 


K. C. Panigrahi states that after the usurpation of 
the Utkala throne Chodagmaga and his associate 
Basudeva ( the former general of the Somavamsi 
king) made the propagation (Chodaganga'’s 
occupation of the Orissan throne by the order of 
Lord Bhubaneswar) to appease the people. For the 
view of Panigrahi see "Itihasa O Kimbadanti”, p.113. 
But such propagation by the priests of Bhubaneswar 
would be more acceptable to the people of Orissa 
than that of Chodaganga who was a foreigner to 
them. 


Dash, G.N., CJRTO, pp.159-160; Janasriti Kanchi 
Kaveri, 1979, p.42. 


Temburu copper plate of A.D. 1129, Bharati, 
August, 1968,p.12 


Korni copper plate grant of A.D, 1112-13 does 
not state the place of issue of it. 


El. Vol.XXX, p.29. The inscription of Chodaganga 
of his regnal year 37 (Saka year 1036) on the 
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46. 
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east wall inside the third entrance of the Lingaraja 
temple. 


Vishakhapatnam copper plate grant of A.D. 1118 
refers to the phrase “Sakala-Utkala-Samrajya-padavi 
-virajamane” (after he was decorated with the rank 
of sovereign power over the whole of Utkala}. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol.XV1il, No.180. Palakonda copper 
plate grant of A.D. 1118 states; Sakala Utkala- 
Rajya-sukha annubhavadhi” which means that 
Chodaganga had got the happiness of the whole 
of the Utkala kingdom. The grant is not edited. 


Subba Rao,R., JAHRS, Vol Vili, Part - I, p.57. 


A study of the verses of Temburu copper plate 
grant of A.D. 1129 and the Chinna Badamu grant 
of A.D. 1140 clearly indicates that the kingdoms : 
of Dandabhukti and Mandaradri were conquered 
many years after the conquest of the Utkala king- 
dom. For Sri Kurmam inscription of A.D. 1135; 
see South India Inscriptions Vol.V. No. 1335. The 
inscription reviews the military career of the Ganga 
king . 


Temburu copper plate grant of A.D. 1129 states 
that Chodaganga had his capital seat (Rajadhani)} 
in a place in Utkala which is called Buali. It is 
now a part of Chudanga-garh. It contains the 
remains of the period of Chodaganga. Bharati, 
August, 1968, p.13. 


The inscriptions of the Narasimha shrine inside the 
present Jagannath temple have not been edited. 
The present scholar has made a preliminary and 
on-the-spot-study of these inscriptions. Das, XXX, 
Kailash Chandra, OHRJ,Vol.XXXIt, No.IIl,IV, pp.76- 
77. 


Behera. K.S., Orissa Past and Present (edited by 
G.P. Patnaik. Bhubaneswar). Vol-1, No. (1987) 
pp.114-15. 
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IMPGCT OF THE RELIGIOUS POLICY OF 
THE IMPERIGL GENGGES ON THE THEN 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
Dr. AK. Pattanaike 


TT re rulers of Imperial Ganga dynasty were 
ardent saivites till Chodaganga deva conquered Utkala and 
shifted his capital. He gave a revolutionary twist to the 
religious policy of the dynasty by shifting over to 
Vaishnavism although he had all the attractions and facilities 
to continue as a saivite as the famous Lingaraja temple 
had already been built by then. It may be because of the 
engulfing power of Jagannath with whom he came in contact 
after his arrival at Utkala or it may be the influence of 
Ramanuja who visited Puri during his time.’ However he 
patronised a relatively inferior religious cult. During the 
Somavamsi period Saivism was in the ascendarey. It is 
surprising that Chodagangadeva, a saivite ruler turned away 
from Saivism and patronised Vaishnavism when he could 
have comfortable taken up Saivism. But he didnot, because 
he planned to benefit out of the religious policy. He wanted 
to make a socio-economic use of the religion. So a new 
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cult, rather an inferior cult could be more suitable than an 
already established cult, and a popular one . Saivism had 
an already established norm of its own which could have 
accommodated very few changes whereas Vaishnavism was 
in a low web because of lack of royal patronage. 
Chodagangadeva aptly realised that the Saivities of 
Bhubaneswar were powerful enough to pose a problem 
for his consolidation over the region. He decided to keep 
the powerful Saivites under control by creating a counter 
balancing force which automatically shifted the religion 
headquarters from Bhubaneswar to Puri and the same is 
the reason why he didnot have Bhubaneswar as his political 
capital. 


Jagannath continued to exist much before 
Chodagangadeva? but the Jagannath cult was a strictly 
religious one till that time’. The Imperial Gangas dragged 
him in to the main stream of politics and society. The cult 
had developed at Puri, far away from the politica! centres 
of the state at different times. 


The construction of the gigantic temple at Puri 
for Lord Jagannath made the place all the more famous 
as a place of pilgrimage. The large scale settlement of 
Brahmin families in and around Puri was largely due to the 
constant inflow of large number of pilgrims and the land 
donations made by the Ganga rulers. The land of the 
emperors not only encouraged settlement in the region but 
made the people and the place wealthy, thereby increasing 
the greatness of the Tirtha which attracted more and more 
pilgrims from all parts of india. The gathering of thousands 
of pilgrims also had an impact on the socio-economic life 
of the people as well as the region. Economically the pilgrims _ 
who came to Puri, like modern tourists, spent a lot of 
money which was absorb in to the region. To cater to the 
needs of the people different organisations and business 
centres developed which helped many people to earn their 
livelihood . So much so the religious importance of the 
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place made it a commercial centre. The social impact of 
the inflow was equally important. The gathering of the 
people from different corners of India speaking different ° 
languages, wearing different dresses and eating separate 
food evolved a social system condusive to all of them. 
Since the economic trick was to attract pilgrims the social 
system had to adjust to al! their needs. So out of the 
interpolations a new social system developed. 


To make the religious policy more broad based 
and to win over the unquestioned support of the people 
towards both religion and administration Anangabhimadeva 
lil declared Jagannath as the suzerain master of the empire 
and himself as the Routa (feudatory) under him”. This event 
has also been recorded in Madala Panji, that the king 
Anangabhimadeva !Il dedicated his kingdom in favour of 
Lord Jagannath. The idea was to establish the importance 
of the dynasty in the minds of the people and to win over 
their fullifledged support for all his action in the name of 
religion. This is a rare example of devoted faith in God. 
His successors continued the practice and therefore didnot 
enjoy formal coronation at the time of their accession to 
the throne’. This action earned them the support of the 
masses when they actually needed them. This established 
them as one of the Hindu kings who faught and won 
wars by the orders of the God°. The time was quite 
opportune to establish their bonafides as Hindu kingdom 
when Muslim invasion had reached the gates of Orissa. 


The idea of popularising God and bringing him into 
the midst of the masses had its own defects also. The 
Panda system that developed out of it became a nuisance 
in the later stage. Anangabhimadeva lil was responsible in 
introducing the temple administration but at that stage he 
could not foresee the probable dominance of the Pandas 
over the pilgrims which regulated at a later date. 


The construction of Konark temple at a far off 
deserted place is also important from social and economic 
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point of view. Whatever might have been the reason behind 
building such a gigantic temple at another far off place 
the construction gave rise to another new centre of religion 
and society. People started to gather round Konark to cater 
to the various needs of the pilgrims. Such a phenomenon 
would have become rare or at least different had the temple 
been constructed at any established town. 


So much so the Ganga religious policy had its 
independent impact felt on the contemporary society and 
economy of the state in many ways. Economically it made 
many people wealthy, provided job opportunity to many 
people and finally brought many people to the fold of 
trade and commerce. Socially it provided settlement to large 
number of families and their adjustment to the pilgrims. 
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